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THE NEW CALEDONIANS.* 


We have already written the history of the occupation and subjugation 
of New Caledonia when treating of the French Possessions in the Pacific, 
and we have since that filled up a page which was wanting in the history 
of European colonisation by a succinct account of the conquest of Lower 
Cochin-China by the combined French and Spanish forces. Little, how- 
ever, is as yet known as to the positive resources of New Caledonia, and 
the intimate character of its inhabitants. It is pleasant, then, to take up 
the work of a competent man—Dr. Victor de Rochas—who by his educa- 
tion as a medical man, and his studies as a naturalist aud geographer, is 
in every way qualified to communicate some definite ideas upon these in- 
teresting poiuts. 

In the first place, New Caledonia is essentially a hilly or mountainous 
country. It was from this circumstance that Cook gave to it its name. 
The French wished to change it to New Corsica, but the old name has 
resisted the passion of some to re-baptise lands which they did not dis- 
cover. Its valleys are narrow and its water-courses are numerous, but they 
are not navigable; in fact, they are, for the most part, mere mountain 
torrents. Its harbours, difficult of access on account of coral reefs, are 
sheltered and safe. There are many marshes, and two little lakes of less 
than a mile in diameter. The native population presents a total of from 
40,000 to 50,000 souls, divided into tribes of from 500 to 2000 indi- 
viduals, dwelling in villages of from 150 to 200 souls. This would give 
for an area of 1200 square leagues a population of 41 inhabitants for 
every square league—a proportion twenty-six times less than France, ac- 
cording to the tables of Balbi and Quételet—attesting, according to Dr. 
Rochas, how much room there remains for new colonists; but as the 
villages are scattered along the coast and in the valleys, wherever the soil 
is fertile and the fisheries are productive, and the remainder is for the 
most part unproductive marsh or mountain, the amount of available land 
is not so great as might appear by this statement. 

The rock formations which most abound are schists, limestones, sand- 
stone, and conglomerates, with a little serpentine and trapp. Amid these 
is an important deposit of coal, the real extent and value of which does 
not appear to have been positively determined, but it is supposed to extend 
from one end of the island to the other. The only available metal dis- 
covered as yet is iron. The gold and silver spoken of by previous navi- 
gators, Dr. Rochas declares to have been glittering yellow and white tale 
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or mica, a common source of error. Building-stone, slates, and marbles, 
abound, as do also different kinds of soap-stone, adapted by the natives to 
ornamental purposes. Clay is almost too common, and there is one 
thermal hydro-sulphureous spring on the island. It is manifest from this 
that coal is almost the only really valuable mineral produce of the 
colony. 

The island has been spoken of by some in reference to its agricultural 
capabilities as an Eden, by others as a block of old rusty iron. The 
truth, says Dr. Rochas, lies between the two. Grapes, cereals, and 
vegetables of milder climates will, it is said, grow there, but the natives 
prefer the igname and the taro. Cotton, sugar-cane, maize, manioc, 
tobacco, and rice, have all been introduced with various success, but labour 
and capital appear to be both wanting as yet. The natives themselves 
could, it is said, scarcely be brought to tend sheep. The consequence is, 
that New Caledonia has not as yet been able to compete with the 
Mauritius in the Sydney market, as was at first so confidently affirmed it 
would be able to do. Add to which, Queensland and North Australia 
will soon produce their own sugar. 

The natives possess many feculent roots and productive fruits, amon 
which the igname, two kinds of taro, sweet potato, and, above all, the banana 
and cocoa-nut, are the most in use. The most common tree is the Melaleuca 
leucodendron ; it and an Araucaria, and two other trees, constitute the _ 
builder and carpenter’s resources. Oils are obtained from the cocoa-palm, 
the castor-oil plant, and others. A labiated Coleus and the roots of 
Morinda citrifolia furnish valuable dyes. Several trees supply resins and 
gums of more or less commercial value, and both aromatic and medicinal 
plants abound. 

New Caledonia is, strange to say, positively destitute of native animals. 
The great red bat—Pteropus—with an expanse of wings of three feet, 
constitutes the whole resource in that line of the natives, who look upon 
it as their greatest delicacy, as possibly a more civilised people did ere the 
Mosaic injunction. The Europeans have introduced pig's, dog's, cats, and 
rats. Even birds are not numerous in what regards genera and species. 
Parrots, pigeons, and doves are met with in the woods, and geese, ducks, 
widgeon, and waders in the marshes. There are few or no warblers. 
Turtle, water-snakes, geckos, and lizards are the only reptiles. The first 
not only supplies the table, but its shells constitute a small article of com- 
merce. Nor do the natives repudiate the repulsive-looking gecko as an 
occasional dish. If locusts devour sometimes the crops of the natives, the 
latter return the compliment by, in their turn, devouring the locusts, but 
there is no compensation in the process. Scorpions and one or two 
spiders are the only venomous creatures on the island. Mosquitoes are, 
however, as great a pest as in other intertropical islands. . 

Fish abound, but some of them are poisonous. There is a small sardine, 
which, in 1856, caused the death of five sailors on board the Catinat. 
A tetrodon killed two sailors on board the Styx, in 1857. Some of 
Cook’s sailors were poisoned by the same fish, all the species of which 
are noxious in New Caledonia. So also with respect to the diodon and 
the astracion. These, with the exception of the sardine and a noxious 
sparus and sphyrena, Providence seems, however, to have stamped with 
the seal of repulsiveness. Dr. Rochas thinks that the eggs, or roe, are 
most deleterious, if not sometimes solely so. A shell-fish gathered 
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among the mangrove-roots is also poisonous. Holothurie or tripangs 
are fished in abundance, and are sold for the Chinese market at from 
twopence to threepence each. 

New Caledonia is peculiarly remarkable, according to Dr. Rochas, for 
the absence of intermittent fevers. Notwithstanding the extensive 
marshes and dense mangrove growths, there is no malaria. Europeans 
may go out shooting here by night as well as by day in the dense cover 
of the lagoons with perfect impunity. This is a peculiarity that has not, 
to our knowledge, been remarked of any other intertropical country. 
Dysentery and liver complaints are also almost unknown in the garrison, 

The New Caledonians—or Neo-Caledonians, as the French call them 
—belong to the Melanesian race, or that of the Oceanic negro, resembling 
most the Papuas, or Papuans, and having no relations to the Australians, 
They are as tall as the French, well made, with good chests and well- 
proportioned limbs. The muscular system is well developed. In colour 
they are black, shading off to chocolate and yellow ochre. The hair is 
dark, woolly, and abundant, as in the Papuans. The beard is copious. 
The nose wide and flat. The eyes large but sunk, the lips thick, the 
jaws prominent, teeth good. The forehead is low, and the shape of the 
head that of an elongated oval. 

As with the Australians of the north, so with the New Caledonians, 
there is an admixture of other blood, Polynesian or Malayan. Some of 
the men have more regular features than others, and some of the women 
are less ugly than others, which is about as much as can be said in their 
favour. The latter disfigure themselves by shaving their heads and 
elongating the lobes of their ears, Ill treated and subjected to hard 
labour, they also become precociously old. . 

The New Caledonians, like most savages, have a remarkably good 
sight and quick hearing. They are also very active. Their feet, never 
having been confined in the narrow shoes of civilisation, possess a mobi- 
lity and expanse, the toes being far apart, unknown to Europeans, So 
also not only are they better organs of sustentation, but they are also 
organs of prehension, and are used as such in climbing trees. The New 
Caledonians always climb with the feet and hands only, and sometimes 
they move the feet and hands on one side simultaneously like a monkey 
or a four-footed animal, and in swimming, which they seem to do by 
instinct, they do not extend their arms with a circular movement, but 
they row simultaneously with their hands and feet. They can go longer 
without food than a European, and eat a great deal more at one repast 
without inconvenience. These are circumstances dependent on forced 
habits. They cannot bear so much fatigue as a European, which is 
also, no doubt, caused by their feeding almost solely on saccharine and 
feculent aliments. With the same diet as Europeans, they would pro- 
bably be as strong, and bear as much fatigue. If there are fewer mal- 
formed individuals than among Europeans, it is also because in the un- 
certainty of provisions such have less chances for life than where food 
and clothing are provided, as with civilised nations. 

They are always naked, their uncleanliness is extreme, and their habita- 
tions are smoky, badly aired, damp, and insalubrious. They also expose 


themselves to sudden changes of temperature, are by their idleness con- 
stantly exposed to all kinds of privations, and go, on the other hand, to 
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excesses in the abuse of food, drink, or tobacco. In point of morality, 
they are no better than the other South Sea islanders. They are particularly 
affected by a cutaneous affection of an ulcerous character called tonga. 
They also suffer much from inflammatory diseases and from consumption. 
This in a climate which would have been deemed, @ priori, to be preven- 
tive if not curative of tubercalisation. 

The New Caledonians have their beliefs in common with other savages, 
some of which are of a superstitious character. They believe in spirits, 
in prodigies, and in witchcraft. ‘“ The dogma of the immortality of the 
soul,” says Dr. Rochas, “and a belief in another world, people the woods, 
the cemeteries, and a crowd of places, with extraordinary beings, souls of 
their ancestors, or uncreated spirits.’’ It is as absurd as it is unphilo- 
sophical to call a belief which is common to all mankind, whether civilised 
or savage, “a dogma”—a doctrinal notion, or a thing that it is taught. 
A belief in the immortality of the soul is an instinct of humanity. It is 
pretty nearly the same with regard to a belief in spiritual existences, 
Universal beliefs are often called “dogmas,” merely because they also 
constitute part of an accepted creed, as they are called ‘‘ superstitions” 
when they do not constitute part of the same creed. 

The New Caledonians are also subject to a peculiar kind of frenzy or 
delirium, of brief duration, and not apparently caused by the use of in- 
toxicating herbs or drinks, as with the Hashishin. During the paroxysm, 
they point with their fingers to fantastic creations, and become so tor- ~ 
mented by their presence, that they sometimes pursue them, while at other 
times they run away toavoid them. In doing so, Dr. Rochas tells us they 
run up mountains with the agility of deer, and have been seen to pass from 
one cocoa-nut-tree to another with all the nimbleness and security of 
monkeys. They at the same time cast stones or javelins at any one they 
meet, apparently mistaking them for something else. In another form 
of delirium, the individual affected is more calm, but he laughs and talks 
like a drunken man, holds conversations with imaginary beings, and 
points them out with the finger to those who are present. It is ques- 
tionable if, with a higher scope of intellect, man does not lose privileges, 
or rather susceptibilities, which belong to a more primitive ntditien, just 
as the senses, more particularly of sight and hearing, are dimmed under 
the same circumstances. A susceptibility to impression from spiritual 
existences is, indeed, as rare among civilised peoples as it is, on the con- 
trary, common among the uncivilised; in the one, reason is made toa 
certain extent to supplant the power of observation granted to the other; 
and in some, reliance on the dictates of reason solely has so entirely 
superseded all susceptibility, as to lead to the belief in such existences 
being discarded as a superstition. With the New Caledonians, the calm 
condition of “ delirium,” as Dr. Rochas terms that high mental suscepti- 
bility which brings men and women alike into connexion with an outer 
world, is much rarer than the excited form. This, probably, by the same 
relation of cause to effect that renders the more trained intellect less sus- 
ceptible, and in many instances altogether unsusceptible, sceptical, and 
incredulous. 

A first attack of this peculiar mental affection, which the New Cale- 
donians designate as “a loss of heart” or intelligence, is generally followed 
by two or three more. External agencies appear to have nothing to do 

with a return of the attacks ; they come on at all seasons, times, and 
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places. Some organisations appear to be more predisposed ‘to them than 
others. The health of such persons is, in other respects, as good as that 
of others, nor do they differ from them in any way in the amount of their 
intelligence, The affection has, Dr, Rochas remarks, striking relations 
with the “obsession” of ancient times. In the opinion of the New 
Caledonians, it is eminently so—a supernatural paroxysm or “ posses- 
sion” only capable of cure by witchcraft, or by a person who is supposed 
to have the power of exorcising or expelling demons or evil spirits. 

Like certain Indians in the New World, as noticed by De Humboldt, 
and as is also practised in some districts of the East, the New Caledonians 
have recourse to a very soft steatite or soap-stone to assuage the pangs of 
hunger. In the adjacent Loyalty Islands, they even eat an aluminous 
earth charged with organic detritus. Living as they do almost solely on 
feculent roots, assisted now and then by fish | mollusks, they use 
neither salt nor spice.. Their only condiment is sea-water mixed with the 
fermented milk of the cocoa-nut. Sometimes the women are seen taking 
their children to the sea-side to make them drink of the water. Those 
who live at a distance come down at stated intervals to go through the 
same disagreeable process. 

What is also peculiar is, that while most savages have some fermented 
drink or intoxicating compound—the Tahitian his orange-brandy, the 
Fidgian and Marquesan his kava, and the Koriats and Kamtschadalians 
their poisonous juice of mushrooms—the New Caledonian not only has 
no such source of evil, but he does not even care for it when presented to 
him under the most captivating forms by Europeans. “ Happy instinct!” 
says Dr. Rochas, “‘ which ought to be encouraged instead of being tam- 
pered with.” Abundance of food is With the New Caledonian the 
criterion of the power of an individual or a nation. Nor is he far wrong. 
With his poor resources, he is incapable of more than two or three hours’ 
work. He is a machine in which the combustible is wanting. ‘‘ You 
speak a good deal,” he says to the missionary; ‘ your mouth is a rivulet 
flowing with words, but when will you give us food?” ‘If we do as you 
tell us, will it fill our stomachs?” ‘ We have listened well; now give 
us our reward.” ‘ The oui-ouis,” as they call the French, from the fre- 
quent use of the word, “ are powerful—they have oe to eat !” 

The beard is as much an object of regard with the New Caledonian as 
it is with the Oriental. When two chiefs make peace, they shave off one 
another’s beards—emblem of the hatred they before bore to one another 
—and that even with a bit of broken bottle! ‘Two friends who have met 
after a long separation will go through the same mang to testify their 
joy. The beard is also removed as an act of mourning. The females wear 
a waistband, with a kind of apron attached to it. The unmarried girls 
wear so narrow a band that it in no way fulfils the office for which it was 
originally intended. The women tear their ear-rings, passed through 
enormous openings in the lobe of the ear, right through the lobe, as 4 
sign of mourning, leaving thus two torn fragments as a perpetual 
memento of their grief. ‘Tattooing is rare, and only a few men carry 
twigs passed through the nose. They are as proud of their nakedness as 
the hidalgo is of his mantle, and they deem it to be the most ridiculous 
thing that a man can do to disguise the chef-d’ceuvre of creation. Sancta 
simplicitas ! 

The New Caledonians are, according to Dr. Rochas, cruel and per- 
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fidious. Perfidiousness is, indeed, one of their chief vices. To massacre 
a man to whom overtures of friendship have been made, is a clever and 
meritorious act. They will also kill their benefactors with as much in- 
difference as anenemy. But the passion of revenge upon the latter is 
imperishable. A New Caledonian will watch for a whole lifetime for the 
opportunity of revenging himself upon one who has insulted or injured 
him. They are, further, an idle, dirty, careless, and jealous people. Fore- 
sight is a thing unknown to them. Labour is looked upon as ignoble, 
and what is necessary to be done has to be done by the women. “ But, 
after all,” says Dr. iin ‘have we not many among ourselves who 
take a pride in doing nothing?” The fact is, that to call labour noble is 
a little bit of the hypocrisy of civilisation; very few would work if they 
could help it. 

The New Caledonians are brave. They proved this by engaging the 
French, who could shoot them down at a thousand yards, with weapons 
which could only be used in close contact. They were even much vexed 
by the French interfering with their tribal feuds and internecine combats. 
They bear pain with the greatest stoicism, and meet death with unflinching 
courage. They believe in a future existence, and speak of a man dying 
as about to make a journey. So distrustful are they, however, of one 
another, that as it was the custom in Italy at one epoch to drink of a cup 
before tendering it to a friend, so here it is the essence of politeness to go - 
first, and to sitin the presence of a chieftain. The man who goes behind, 
or who stands up, has an advantage in an attack. Still among themselves 
they are talkative, lively, and even fond of jokes. To sleep, to eat, and 
to talk, are the three chief occupations of life. They are also fond of 
making long speeches at their councils. Their memory is good, their 
patience excessive, but their temper is inconstant. They neither admire 
nor envy the superior civilisation of their conquerors; on the contrary, 
they look upon them as inferior beings, cast on their shores because food 
was wantiaug in their own country. The pride of nations, as of individuals, 
always predominates in proportion to their ignorance. ‘I have never 
seen a people yet,” says Dr. Rochas, speaking from the remote Pacific, 
“who, did not consider themselves the first in the world !” 

The natives of the Loyalty Islands are more active, more enterprising, 
more cunning, and more intelligent than the New Caledonians. They for 
the most part speak English, and make good sailors. The French an- 
ticipate great results to their colonial marine from these peculiarities, 
which it might be curious to trace to their real souree—(may there not be 
English blood among them?)—the more especially as they willingly 
engage themselves on board ship. 

Yet are the New Caledonians themselves by no means wanting in sense. 
In respect to agriculture, Dr. Rochas says, “ they are more skilful than 
the peasants of some of our provinces.” According to this dictum, the 
New Caledonians have just as much right to appropriate some of the 
French provinces as the French to appropriate New Caledonia to them- 
selves, especially as there does not seem to be more land available to agri- 
cultural purposes than is wanted by the natives. They establish their 
plantations of plantain, sugar-cane, ignames, taros, and sweet potatoes, on 
the borders of rivers, in the valleys, and on the slopes of the hills, and 
with a wooden spade or hoe they till the ground and irrigate it as much 
as the soil and climate demands. The cultivation of the mountain slopes 
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attests no small amount of art and ingenuity. They have even aqueducts 
of from six to seven miles in length. Cook’s assertion that they use shells 
(lime) for manure has been strenuously denied, but Dr. Rochas establishes 
the correctness of the great mariner. They also use ashes, and, as the 
doctor observes, “‘do a great deal of agricultural chemistry without 
knowing it, just as M. Jourdain did a little prose.’’ 

Fishing is another great occupation. They have nets, hooks, javelins, 
and arrows. The women collect shell-fish, crustacez, and holothuriz or 
tripangs, on the shore. River-fish are mostly captured by poisoning the 
waters. Eels are caught with the hands and teeth. Sea-fishing is limited 
to within the circumference of the coral reefs. ‘Their canoes, although 
often double, are not adapted to the open sea—at least, not for long 
voyages. 

Their huts are like beehives, and instead of being surmounted by a 
gigantic shell or grotesque statue, are generally adorned at the summit 
with a human cranium. The houses of the chiefs are larger, and are 
decorated with figures of men grimacing, or of fantastic creatures rudely 
sculptured and illuminated, on wooden planks. They live in smoke, 
without light, to keep out the mosquitoes, and cutty-pipes as long as the 
finger are seldom out of the mouths of men, women, and children. 

The New Caledonians manufacture some coarse stuffs, arms, and 
pottery. They exercise themselves in a very rude and elementary 
sculpture and painting, and they also make some primitive musical 
instruments. They throw cylindro-conical stones with the sling to con- 
siderable distances with surprising skill. ‘‘ Thus,” says Dr. Rochas, 
“the principle of cylindro-conical bdils, recently applied by Europeans, 
has been in immemorial use with a people who are fae aan as savages.” 
They make ornaments of serpentine, of steatite, and of shells. The head 
of the spire of a particular univalve, perforated and strung, serve as 
currency. A canoe can be purchased for a single string as long as the 
finger, and a hut for the same price. 

They use a lunar year of twelve months divided into four weeks, ac- 
cording to the phases of the moon. They also know the solar year; it 
suffices to observe that the sun rises at one point in the year over 
a mountain to determine such. The art of medicine is mixed up with 
abundant superstitions; for example, herbs must be gathered in a certain 
state of the moon. They have adopted homeopathic doses from the 
earliest times, only they content themselves with one dilution, and do not 
extend their process to the 30th. When the medicine-man orders a diet, 
he (the medicine-man) has to adopt the same, or it would have no efficacy. 
All the medicine-men are supposed to be conjurors. 

The New Caledonians go out to war daubed with black paint, with a 
red cap and white feather, a streamer attached to the left wrist, a bundle 
of javelins, a sling, a supply of oval stones, and a club or hatchet. The 
latter is preferred when they can get one, and they use it dexterously and 
efficiently. All enemies killed in combat are eaten up on the spot, with 
the exception of such portions as are reserved for the family or for friends. 
Friends are converted into auxiliaries if they partake of the flesh of 
another tribe. The crania of the victims are made to decorate the huts 
of the conquerors. ‘The New Caledonians puzzled the French exceed- 
ingly. They entertain quite different ideas of military honour and glory. 
To engage in a combat with equal chances against an enemy is a grievous 
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error, according to their strategic system. Honour with them lies solely 
in success, and a rash act which entails loss of life, is not merely an act of 
folly, it is worse, it is a disgrace. French soldiers display a “ glorious 
scar” with pride; the New Caledonians carefully hide such, as a flagrant 
manifestation of their want of skill in avoiding punishment. “ Mort au 
champ d’honneur”’ is a magnificent funereal eulogium in the French 
ranks ; with the New Caledonians, who have to be eaten up after being 
slain, such a dénovement of their tactics is a perpetual stain upon the 
memory of the individual. Yet they fight bravely ; so who can decide 
between the comparative value of the two systems? Is it most honour- 
able to be slain in a battle, or to survive it? At all events, we have good 
authority for the fact that a man who runs away lives to fight again. 
The notion has been fathered on Butler, but it was known to the Greeks, 
who said as much of the Persians, as did the Romans likewise of the 
Parthians. 

The New Caledonians have generally only one wife. Polygamy is 
permitted, but as celibacy is not in vogue, and the number of women but 
slightly exceeds that of the men, few, except the leading chiefs, have more 
than one female companion, or slave, we might almost say. A girl 
affianced to a chief, and repudiated by him, can marry no one else. 
Every man is, however, bound, as in the Mosaic law, to take the widow of 
a deceased brother to wife. Marriage is attended by no ceremonial, and 
divorce by as little consideration. The adoption of the children of others 
is also a very common occurrence. 

The primitive condition, so eloquently propounded by Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, is not in favour with these children of nature, although their 
morality may be considered as almost null! They live in society and in 
tribes. At the same time, in no corner of the world is intercommunica- 
tion more restrained than in New Caledonia. It is impossible to pass 
from one tribe to another without an authorisation difficult to obtain, ex- 
cept at the risk of being devoured. Hence visits are generally made in 
a body, as a precaution against such disagreeable possibilities. Even a 
European cannot travel without presents and a safeguard from one chief 
to another. On the other hand, nothing can be more intimate than the 
relations of members of the same tribe. Many young people have no 
home, and live now in one hut and then in another. This is another 
source of the exceeding immorality which prevails. The lofty principles 
of socialism and communism advocated by certain French theorists may 
here be studied in their actual application to life. ‘The idle and the 
parasites consume the resources of the industrious and the generous, and 
the vagabond carries with him vice in return for hospitality. 

For amusements, they have recourse to story-telling, at which they are 
great adepts, music, and dancing. The dancing of the women is more or 
less licentious, that of the men savage and warlike. With people whose 
only laws are manners and customs, all derelictions are settled among 
themselves. Hence, robbery and adultery are alike punished by death. 
A society which lives in a kind of communism could not exist if such 
crimes were not severely punished. Property is so respected, that there 
- : necessity for doors and locks, or for boundaries being set up in the 

elds. 

Wherever the material wants are easily satisfied, people are propor- 
tionately fond of festivals and rejoicings. The New Caledonians are no 
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exception to the rule. They have festivals on the occasion of a birth, on 
the ceremonial of circumcision, and even on the occasion of a burial. On 
the death of a great chief, one or two persons, generally supposed as 
medicine-men or witches to have had something to do with the death, are 
sacrificed. Festivals of a more public character are often followed b 
faction fights. The mode of burial differs in different parts of the island. 
In some parts, the body is placed on branches of trees ; in others, simply 
affixed upright to a tree in the woods ; in others, again, left in the house 
till the dry bones can be removed to some sepulchral grotto. They treat 
the dead with all the more respect, as they not only believe in spirits, 
but, after the fashion of the Chinese, they worship the spirits of their 
ancestors and of their great men. It is a question if all nations do not 
do this in one way or another, when they look upon certain men as 
having been inspired as prophets or saints. Only the New Caledonians, 
like the Japanese, believe in the power of the spirits of their ancestors to 
intercede, to rule, and to influence the events of daily life. ence is 
their assistance claimed at every crisis—as on the eve of combat. Hence, 
also, the crania of their ancestors are religiously preserved. They con- 
stitute the lares and penates of the New Caledonians. They likewise 
admit the existence of spirits more powerful than those of their ancestors, 
and that have never been in the flesh, and who rule the elements. Lesser 
spirits of the same description become a kind of genii that haunt forests, 
springs, or rivulets, in marshes and burial-grounds. The latter are evil 
spirits. They believe that, after death, they shall join the spirits of their 
ancestors, all being promised the same amount of felicity; there is with 
the New Caledonians neither temporary nor eternal punishment for the 
wicked after death. They conciliate the spirits by prayer, by ablutions, 
by penance, and by mortifications. They protect certain things by 
tabou or tabii—that is to say, by prohibition by a given sign. ‘They 
believe that to desecrate a tomb that is tabooed is attended by immediate 
death inflicted by the spirits. In minor cases, penance and mortifica- 
tions are undergone to avert the anger of the spirits. Women are 
tabooed for years: another evil custom, which conduces to immorality, 
and favours polygamy. Amulets or charms are likewise in common 
use. 

Finally, cannibalism, the most abhorrent vice of the New Caledonians, 
is not, according to Dr. Rochas, the result of want, for it is practised at 
festivals and in times of abundance ; nor is it the delirium of anger and 
hatred, as with some savages; or a superstition, as with other barbarians; 
or a religion, as with the ancient Mexicans. It is with them a real 
matter of taste, or, rather, a gross perversion of taste, a vicious inclina- 
tion, a moral depravity, and yet an instinct—a propensity which has its 
origin in their living solely on feculent substances, having no animal 
food, and their being thus driven at times to an abhorrent means of 
gratifying an otherwise natural passion for animal food. The cure would 
simply be the introduction of sheep and oxen. There are some pigs and 
poultry, but not in sufficient quantity; besides that the principles of 
communism, which obliges each to share his pig or fowl in common, 
opposes itself as yet to the trouble and expense of rearing such. Better 
things may be expected as the natives become more civilised, for they 
are apt enough at everything—even one day, when armed with rifles, to 
fight like the Maories for their country or their nationality. 
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WOODBURY. 


BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Part THE FourrTua. 


I. 
THE BARWELL FAMILY. 


WHEN returning from their walk, Mr. Montague met one of his 
tenants, a farmer, who wished to speak to him, and therefore Agnes, 
withdrawing her arm from his, walked slowly homewards. On reaching 
a porch, which was covered with roses and honeysuckles, and through 
which there was a side-entrance into the house, she threw herself on a 
rustic seat, which occupied one side of the porch, to rest, for she felt 
somewhat fatigued; not so much after the walk, us after the agitation of 
the last day or two. Everything was quite still around, not a sound was 
to be heard but the occasional chirp of a bird, and the slight rustling of 
the leaves when stirred by the gentle breeze. The air was pure and 
balmy, the fragrance from the clusters of roses and woodbine delicious. 
Agnes felt a soft languor stealing over her, and in a few minutes more 
she was fast asleep. 

How long she might have slumbered there she did not know, but she 
was suddenly awoke by a short, suppressed cough, and starting up from 
her reclining position, she perceived, to her annoyance, Mr. O’Flynn 
standing before her, gazing at her with apn expression of free and un- 
checked admiration. Agnes coloured deeply, but did not speak at once, 
being at a loss what to say; her first impulse had been to demand what 
he was doing there, and to request him to take himself off immediately. 
Her silence and apparent embarrassment encouraged the intruder, who 
burst forth into praises of her beauty, in language which he considered 
very poetical and refined, and as he would have said, “ very iligant.” 

“ And by the powers, Mrs. Percival, you put the poor roses altogether 
out of countenance ; their sweet colour looks quite dingy compared to the 
delicate tints upon your cheeks. I was taken by surprise, and rooted to 
the spot, when I saw you with your charming head lying back among 
the flowers, yourself lovelier than them all. I wish I had been an artist, 
just to have sketched you five minutes ago!” 

He heaved a sigh, which sounded like the wind escaping from a com- 
pressed pair of bellows, and, drawing a step nearer to her, he said, in a 
slightly lowered voice: 

r h, I wish I were my friend Percival! With such a treasure as 
you, I’m sure J would not look after any other woman—no, not a queen 
” the throne, much less a village girl. Dear Mrs. Percival, you do not 
snOW “ 

“TI wish to know nothing from you, sir, and must request that you will 
abstain from making any remarks either upon Mr. Percival or myself— 
at any rate to me. It is Mr. Percival’s pleasure to receive you at Wood- 
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bury as Ais visitor ; if he is at home, you will probably find him in the 
library. Good morning.” | 

She rose to go, but O’Flynn caught her hand, and exclaimed : 

“ Dearest Mrs. Percival, listen to me one moment! You would not be 
so unkind to me if you only knew how truly I am your friend. Time will 
show this. ’Pon my soul, I would do anything for you, and for your sake 
I do all I can to keep Percival from——” 

“I desire, sir, that you will cease your insinuations against Mr. Per- 
cival. The only error he commits is in putting too much faith in 
re paaeeg friendship. He thinks every one as honourable as 

imself,”’ , 

She snatched her hand from his grasp, and casting on him a look of 
mingled anger and scorn, a look very different from the usual sweet ex- 
pression of her countenance, she walked hurriedly into the house, and pro- 
ceeded to her own apartments. 

There she debated within herself whether she should tell Alfred of 
O’Flynn’s impertinent attempts at familiarity with her, and of his half- 
hinted insinuations against himself. 

* Alfred ought to know whata snake in the grass that fellow is; but he 
might think that I am only led away by what he fancies an unreasonable 
dislike to him. The man’s insinuations, after all, have not amounted to 
positive accusations, and Alfred might say that I was catching at straws. 
And as to his impertinent tone of compliment to me, Alfred would pro- 
bably tell me that I attach importance to mere trifles, from my ignorance 
of the world and of society. No, I won’t say anything to him—at least 
not at present. Nor shall I hint to Mr. Montague my opinion of this 
O’Flynn, for he would be sure to fire up, and forbid him the house, and 
that would distress my dear, kind-hearted Alfred. No, I will content my- 
self with being as distant to this disagreeable person as possible. I am 
quite sure that he is a most unprincipled man, and he wishes to drag my 
poor, unsuspecting Alfred down to his own low level.” 

Mrs. Percival was certainly anything but wide awake; she had not a 

rticle of either jealousy or suspicion in her nature, but was really the 
embodiment and personification of Charity, as described in St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Corinthians : 

“Charity suffereth long, aud is kind; charity vaunteth not itself, 
seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things.”’ 

She was a very convenient wife for a young man with the propensities 
of Mr. Alfred Percival. Many a lady, many a woman even in the lower 
ranks of life, is prudent enough to appear blind to faults which, if dragged 
forward and commented upon, would inevitably become a source of 
domestic discord. In such cases there must always be a small amount, at 
least, of contempt on the part of the wife who closes her eyes; but Agnes 
was not actuated by any prudential motive, she trusted with all her heart, 
as she loved with all her heart ; and the slightest doubt of her husband 
would have been a sin, for which, could it have entered her mind, she 
would have prayed for pardon in deep humility and repentance. 

Except O’Flynn, there was no one to hint to her how she deluded her- 
self. Mr. Montague, though his bearing towards his nephew was always 
distant, strenuously avoided saying a syllable against him to his young 
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wife, for fear of hurting her feelings; she had no intimate acquaintance 
to pour poison into her ear, and there was something so dignified even in 
her extreme placidity of manner, that Mrs. Winslow, the head servant, 
and, it might be said, almost the mistress of the house, did not venture 
to make the slightest remark on Mr. Percival’s conduct to her. 

Mrs. Winslow, indeed, had her misgivings, and she much feared that 
her master’s nephew might ruin the happiness, if not the reputation, of 
the pretty “ Rose of Woodbury.” But she very sensibly thought that 
her interference would do no good, and that if the least notice were 
taken by any member of Mr. Montague’s household of the acquaintance 
—for Mrs. Winslow, good woman, was ignorant of the word liatson— 
between Mr. Percival and Rose Ashford, it would lead to investigations, 
and hurry on some disagreeable discovery. After all, it might be only 
a little foolish flirtation; Rose was a spoiled, idle girl, and Mr. Alfred 
was an idle young man ; he might be only talking a little nonsense. 

‘If I were even to go to the almost bedridden grandmother, and try 
to put her on her guard against Mr. Alfred, she would not hearken to 
me, nor would the toll-keeper. They would not believe that their Rose 
could be doing anything wrong, if an angel from heaven came down and 
assured them of it. It may be only foolish vanity on the girl’s part; 
and as to Mr. Alfred, there is nothing to amuse him much down here, 
and he accustomed to a London life, where they say there is no end of 
sights to be seen, and theatres to go to, and balls, and what not—I dare 
say he finds it dull here at Woodbury, master being an old man, and the 
neighbours mostly all such quiet families. And Mr. Alfred was never 
fond of reading, like Master Edgar ; and ‘ Idleness is the mother of mis- 
chief,’ as the saying is. But letting my tongue wag will do no good, so 
I had better neither make nor meddle in the matter.” And with this 
wise resolution, Mrs. Winslow concluded her monologue, and returned to 
the duties of her department. 

It was quite true, as Mrs. Winslow said, that “the neighbours were 
almost all quiet families,” and their society did not suit Alfred Percival’s 
taste. He liked excitement, and in the limited circle round Woodbury 
there was none. A few very formal or very friendly dinner-parties were 
given occasionally, but these did not enliven his country life at all; he 
voted them all “horrid bores.” Croquet, that great resource in country 
houses at the present day, was then not known ; he did not care much 
for billiards, still less for music ; and not possessing any taste for litera- 
ture, reading was a task to him; so time would have hung heavy on his 
hands, but for the associates he had selected in an inferior grade of life. 

The Barwell family were about the most agreeable acquaintances 
Agnes had; they were all amiable and well educated, cheerful, good 
tempered, and hospitable. Mr. Montague was particularly partial to 
them, and, until Agnes made her appearance at Woodbury, Edith Bar- 
well had been his model for young women, and his prime favourite. She 
was still a favourite, but Agnes Percival was now foremost in his affec- 
tions ; and the kind-hearted Edith did not begrudge this place of honour 
to the young Scotchwoman, whose unaffected, artless manners soon 
secured for her the regard of all the Barwells, as her beauty had won the 
admiration of all the neighbourhood. 

Alfred, however, did not stand high in the good graces of these same 
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Barwells. Mr. and Mrs. Barwell had not liked him much when he was 
a boy; Edgar had been their favourite of Mr. Montague’s grand«nephews, 
and events which had subsequently taken place had not tended to raise 
him in their estimation. 

Mr. Alfred Percival, when he was a youth of about one-and-twenty, 
on the occasion of rather a long visit with which he had favoured his 
uncle that autumn, had thought fit, probably pour passer le temps, to 
make love to a waiting-maid at Barwell Lodge—in fact, to Mrs. Barwell’s 
own maid, an orphan girl, whom she had received into her house partly 
from motives of charity, and partly because the girl’s father had been on 
board the same ship as her son Godfrey, and had been extremely atten- 
tive to him during the illness of which he died. Poor Lizzy was a very 
pretty girl, very clever and handy, and a great favourite of her mistress; 
but, like the “ Rose of Woodbury,” she was rather light-headed and 
giddy, as well as being fond of admiration. Admirers she had in her 
own sphere of life, for James, the footman, and Simmons, the groom, 
were both very empressé in their attentions to Miss Lizzy, which created 
no little jealousy in the mind of Miss Hannah, the young ladies’ rather 
older waiting-maid. Hannah, who was about nine-and-twenty, called 
Lizzy, who was nineteen, “a pert chit,” and Lizzy’s usual retort was 
very trying to the elder damsel’s temper, for Lizzy almost always pro- 
nounced her “a cross old maid.” All the males in the establishment, 
even the fat old coachman, liked pretty Lizzy Lee, therefore, of course, 
all the females, with the exception of the motherly housekeeper, disliked 
her; and, though she was not aware of it, many prying eyes watched her 
narrowly to see if no flaw could be found in her conduct which might be 
got up as a case against her to be represented to, or at least hinted at, 
to Mrs. Barwell. But Lizzy went on coquetting with the men-servants, 
getting up the laces, muslins, and fine litten which were confided to her 
care, and singing blithely and sweetly as she sewed with nimble fingers 
the work given Gs to do. 

These were happy days for Lizzy Lee, but they were not destined to 
last. The tempter, the old serpent, came in the guise of a handsome 
young gentleman, who took no pains to conceal from her his opinion of 
her beauty, but rather seized every opportunity in his power to convey 
that opinion to her. It was the old story—vice on one side, vanity on 
the other. Mr. Alfred Percival found means of meeting the unfortunate 
girl tolerably often, but not so often as he wished ; therefore, to ensure a 
welcome at all times to Barwell Lodge, he pretended to admire Clara 
Barwell, Edith’s elder sister, who was not then married. He was no 
favourite with Mr. or Mrs. Barwell, but they agreed that he might be a 
good parti for their daughter. His father was believed to be immensely 
rich, he was himself a gentlemanly and well-educated young man, and 
they knew nothing against his moral character. So Mr. Alfred paid at- 
tention publicly to Clara, and privately to Lizzy, whom he flattered by 
telling her that she was worth fifty Miss Claras, and that she ought to 
marry a gentleman. That wild notion having been put into Lizzy’s 
foolish head, there was no more chance for James, Simmons, or any of 
her rustic admirers. Alfred Percival himself was her aim, for she knew 
that he only paid attention to Miss Clara in order the better to have 
opportunities of seeing her, and slipping, now and then, a little note of 
assignation into her hand. 
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His visit to Woodbury, though prolonged, as his uncle considered, to 
an unreasonable length of time, and with which he only put up because 
he thought if the young man took a fancy to so amiable a girl as Clara 
Barwell, and entered into an engagement with her, it would be “the 
saving of him,”’ was obliged at last to be brought to a close ; and Mr. 
Alfred coolly departed without a single word of éclaircissement with Mr. 
or Mrs. Barwell, or their daughter herself, although he was aware that 
the whole neighbourhood had remarked his attention to her, and that 
there would be some smiles or sneers at her being left in the lurch. 

“Very heartless conduct !” exclaimed Mrs. Barwell. 

“Very dishonourable conduct !” growled Mr. Barwell. 

*“T cannot at all understand it,’’ said Miss Barwell. 

Clara Barwell was a simple country girl. Had she lived much in 
society—in what is called ‘‘the world”—she would have known that 
such conduct as Alfred Percival’s, in as far as paying very assiduous at- 
tentions, without the slightest meaning, or the most remote idea of fol- 
lowing them up went, was a matter of every-day occurrence ; though it 
might not be a common case to make them the cloak for unprincipled 
designs. 

But Clara’s pretended lover walked off, and so did Mrs. Barwell’s 
pretty maid: not exactly simultaneously, but within so short a tiine of 
each other’s exit that suspicion was naturally awakened as to the fact of 
an arrangement between them. 

The disappointed James was furious, the envious Hannah was de- 
lighted, and by degrees the gossip of the servants’-hall worked its way up 
to the ladies’ drawing-room, and added another sting to Mr. Alfred Per- 
cival’s somewhat mortifying desertion of Miss Barwell. But the Bar- 
wells were prudent, quiet people, and no annoyance was expressed on 
the score of the daughter, though every inquiry was made respecting the 
poor infatuated girl who had so suddenly left their protection. It was 
ascertained she had gone to London, but there all traces of her were lost. 
No one knew, or could find out, what had become of her in that great, 
busy, stirring world ; that gigantic community, the abode of wealth and 
luxury, of misery and pauperism ! 


II. 


THE DEATH OF MRS. STUART OF GLEN ALPINE. 


THE vision, or rather dream, which had so terrified Agnes was begin- 
ning to be less vividly impressed on her mind ; she had not by any means 
forgotten the strange sights and sounds which had so scared and alarmed 
her, but she had reasoned much with herself, and had begun to think 
that the seeming spectacles of that night were only the effect of an ex- 
cited imagination, or perhaps some feverish state of health. What, then, 
was her dismay when she received a letter from her father announcing 
the death of old Mrs. Stuart of Glen Alpine, an event which had taken 
place on the very night that she had fancied she beheld her great-grand- 
mother in her apartment at Woodbury ! 

Miss Meenie, and the doctor who attended the old lady, had both 
written to Colonel Stuart of his grandmother’s death ; and he enclosed 
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Miss Meenie’s letter to Agnes, as he thought, notwithstanding that it 
was written in a very incoherent style, that it would interest her. 

Miss Meenie wrote that her mother had talked a great deal about him 
and about “ the lassie Agnes,” that she rambled on about some “ awfu’ 
thing” that was hanging over Agnes, and wanted to see her to warn her. 
“ Ye ken,” she wrote, “ my puir mither fancied she had the second sight, 
. but there’s nae sich thing, it’s aw clavers of the auld time folks; and 

ple that did na gang often to the kirk were most taken up with they 
foolish conceits.”’ 

By Miss Meenie’s account, old Lady Glen Alpine predicted evil both 
to Colonel Stuart and his daughter. Of Colonel Stuart she said : 

“TI see his winding-sheet, and it is getting higher and higher, and it 
will be wrapt all round him soon; there are stains of blood on it; he 
will fall in deadly combat, but not fighting for his prince or his 
country.” 

Of Agnes, the old lady remarked that her heart was sore for her; she 
had a waesome fate before her. ‘“ Meenie,” she said, when almost at her 
last gasp, ‘“ bid her beware—beware of———”’ But the words died away 
on her lips, and the sentence was never finished. ‘“ It would have beer 
better,” added Miss Meenie, “if she had been thinking aboot the dark 
valley she was jist going to enter, and her ain winding-sheet, and her 
ain puir soul, than aboot other people’s deaths or doings.” 

Miss Meenie, it appeared, had consulted the “ meenister” about her 
mother’s strange death-bed insinuations, which she fancied were prompted 
by the Evil One. But the worthy man only talked something about 
“the air-drawn dagger’ of Macbeth. She, Aria had never heard 
of any of their family being called “ Macbeth;” and as to a dagger, if 
he had said claymore, it would have been more to the purpose. 

Miss Meenie’s letter was a curiosity, but still it contained very startling 
intelligence, and very much shocked and surprised was not only poor 
Agnes, but also Mr. Montague, to hear that Mrs. Stuart had departed 
this life on the night when Agnes had—which was it P—fancied or 
dreamed that she had seen her, or actually beheld her disembodied 
spirit. 

The old gentleman and the young ghost-seer held a long, serious con- 
versation, the result of which was that neither of them could come to 
any decision on the subject. Could it be, or could it not be? That was 
tle question. Which of them could answer that question? What created 
being can answer it? 

“ This is a world of delusions, dear Agnes,” said Mr. Montague, “ not 
a world of realities, as some people think it. The world of reality will 
come by-and-by. May that reality bring to us what the heart so craves 
—perfect peace and unalloyed happiness !”’ 

There was something so kind and soothing in Mr, Montague’s manners, 
that it tended to dissipate the uneasy feeling which Agnes could not but 
experience. And yet she was haunted by the idea that the evil which 
Lady Glen Alpine had darkly foretold, was to fall upon her by some ac- 
cident happening to her dear Alfred. Any suffering, mental or bodily, 
to which Alfred might be subjected, she dreaded a thousand times more 
than suffering to herself individually. 

“Oh, that the dear old lady had only finished her warning! Oh, 
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that some one more intelligent and quicker tham poor Aunt Meenie had 
been with her, the last faint whisper might not have been lost! But why 
should I interpret the warning as being in any way connected with m 
dear Alfred? As far as human foresight can penetrate, the future all 
seems smooth for him, with the exception of his father’s obduracy, and 
time may overcome that; perhaps the birth of his grandchild may soften 
him. How glad and thankful I shall be if it prove a little peacemaker ! 
How very strange that grandmamma should predict evil to papa also— 
that he is to fall in deadly combat! Not with Alfred, I hope and pray !” 
She shuddered, pressed her hand on her eyes for a minute, and then 
exclaimed : 

* What a fool I am to torment myself in this manner! No one now 
possesses the gift of prophecy, and no doubt the good old lady’s mind was 
disturbed, when ened by illness, with the thoughts of the decay of 
her ancient family, with her annoyance at my having married an English- 
man—an enemy, as she would say—and with the superstitious tales which 
had so impressed her imagination in her youth recurring to her memory, 
and floating through her brain like half-credited truths. Papa is leading 
a peaceful and pleasant life in Paris; J am living in peace and, were it 
not for the painful feeling of dependence, in comfort here. What is there 
to dread for either him or me ?” 

She took up the rather large packet of letters again, and on looking 
them through with great attention, she perceived on a corner of her father’s 
letter a few lines which had escaped her notice before. In them he told 
her not to make herself uneasy about Lady Glen Alpine’s predictions, for 
her medical attendant had written to him that the old lady had been 
latterly labouring under a certain degree of aberration of mind, and took 
strange fancies into her head. If she had been younger, and lived 
longer, the physician added, she would probably have become insane. 

nes carried the letter to Mr. Montague, and pointed out this para- 
graph to him. 

“T am very happy, my dear,” he said, “to find that the old lady’s dark 
thoughts ink ominous words are so well and reasonably accounted for. 
She had lived to that very advanced age when the mind, however strong 
originally, naturally becomes weakened, and, as you very sensibly think, 
the superstitious tales she had heard, and the feelings she had imbibed in 
her youth, were asserting their influence over her; and together with the 
seclusion in which she had latterly lived, and the slight tinge of—of 
mental derangement, induced delusions which cannot be accepted by 
rational people as prophecies or warnings for the future.” 

“True, dear Mr. Montague, her mysterious words, whether of threat 
or of warning, may thus be accounted for satisfactorily; but my—my 
vision—her appearance to me the very night she died—tha¢ was no insane 
raving, no delusion of a shattered brain on her part at least, and I don’t 
think J am mad.” 

“No, certainly not, but it might have been a delusion of your brain for 
all that; you fancied you were awake, but you might have been asleep. 
And —— there have been many theories respecting sleep and dreams 
—some of them very ingenious—no mortal has ever been able to prove 
how the thinking faculties, or any of the faculties, are influenced during 
sleep. We come, then, to the old point; all that we know is, that we 
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know nothing of the immortal spirit which is in each of us—of the ex- 
tension or limits of its powers. No, our knowledge is as circumscribed as 
the vision around us. Not all the astronomers that ever lived have been 
able to discover the world or worlds to which we are hastening; not all 
the philosophers that ever breathed have been able to discover the 
mechanism of our own minds, We finite beings have nothing to do but 
to believe in Omnipotence, to trust in God, and to endeavour to follow the 
precepts of Him who is at once our Redeemer and our Judge,” 

Alfred came in just then, and lingering a moment in the doorway, as 
was a habit of his, a habit Mr. Montague did not like, and which he de- 
nounced to his confidant, Winslow, as ‘“‘a mean trick,” he overheard his 
uncle’s last words, but not seeming to have done so, he looked with studied 
surprise from the old gentleman to Agnes, and then exclaimed : 

“‘ What is the matter? What has happened? You both look so grave 
and so solemn,” " 

“We were conversing on a serious, or rather a solemn, subject, Alfred,” 
replied Agnes. 

“ You are aware that your wife has just heard of the death of a near 
relative, a lady to whom she was much attached; it is natural that this 
should make her feel and look serious, I think,” said Mr. Montague, in 
the cold and constrained manner and tone in which he always addressed 
liis nephew. 

“ But Agnes could not expect the old lady to live for ever, sir, to be a 
sort of female Wandering Jew. Why, she must have been in her hundredth 
year—quite a successor, in point of age, to the wives of the patriarch of 
- old. I must say she has not done her duty by you, Agnes,” he added, 
turning to his wife. ‘She had no business to adopt you when you were 
a little child, unless she intended to leave you.something.” 

“TI did not believe she had anything, or at least much, to leave, Alfred, 
and Aunt Meenie has to be supported.”’ 

“Oh! she is only an old maid; old maids ought to live upon nothing, 
if they live at all. I don’t know what is the use of them in the 
creation.” 

Agnes exclaimed, half laughing, “ Fie, Alfred !”’ 

“And pray, sir, what of old bachelors?” asked Mr. Montague, stiffly. 
*'The world, I presume, according to your creed, would be better rid of 
them also?” 

“Oh no, uncle! By no means; ¢hey are quite different from ancient 
spinsters; they are not so narrow-minded, so gossiping, so tiresome. 
Celibacy has been their own choice, and a very wise choice, too, for a man. 
Excuse me, Aggy,” he said, making a sort of mock reverence to her. 
“But unmarried men, whether old or young, are more free than those 
who wear the matrimonial harness. Men can marry, every one knows, 
if they are as ugly as sin, or as coarse and vulgar as a clodhopper, but it 
is only pretty and pleasant girls—besides rich ones, of course—who get 
off; therefore the spinsters who were horrors in their youth, must be 
doubly horrible in their old age.” 

‘* Your reasonings and conclusions are very much at fault,” replied Mr. 
Montague. ‘For those who know the world are well aware that it is 
those pretty and pleasant girls to whom you allude who become most 
frequently old maids. It is their own fault, I admit, in many cases; they 
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are, perhaps, too difficult to please, they are too fastidious; they find them- 
selves admired and courted in society, and therefore they are not willing 
to put up with matrimonial overtures from persons whom plainer and less 
agreeable and accomplished young women would gladly accept.”’ 

“ The sisterhood of old maids should be very much obliged to you, sir, 
for defending their cause so warmly,” said Alfred, with a slight sneer. 

“ I always like to defend the cause of truth, young man,” replied Mr. 
Montague, with some severity, as he rose and left the room. 

“ Humph!” cried Alfred, when he thought his uncle was out of hear- 
ing; “I fear the old gentleman has been so wicked as to jilt some damsel 
in his youth; no doubt his conscience pricks him for the sin, therefore he 
has assumed the rdle of—‘ Defender of Old Maids.’ It would be a good 
subject for a codicil to ‘ Don Quixote.’ What a pity we have no Cervantes 
to indite it!” 

Agnes laughed at what she called his “ droll idea.” 

“ But, Aggy, what was the old man lecturing you about when I came 
in? It struck me he was cramming some religious instruction down your 
throat. Now, though it is very well for him to turn pious with one foot 
in his grave, I don’t want you to become methodistical. I rather like a 
gr Quakeress, but a snivelling Methodist—oh no!” 

“ Mr. Montague was not cramming any religious instruction down my 
throat, Alfred, and he is not trying to make a Methodist of me. There 
is nothing methodistical about him, good man. We had been speaking 
of my poor great-grandmother’s death, and that led to a subject which 
interested us both.” 

“JT wish you would lead him some of these days to a subject that 
interests me, Aggy—to his last will and testament. I have heard, no 
matter how, by a side-wind, that he is thinking of altering his will. I 
should like to know if he is going to leave me a larger slice of his 
property than, in his wisdom, he considered sufficient formerly. Perhaps 
as Edgar is a bachelor, and I am a married man, he may see the necessity 
of doing something more for me.” 

“Depend upon it his own good heart will prompt him to do whatever 
is right, Alfred.” 

“ But a little prompting from might be an advantage, and stir him 
up. It is a great pity that you have no savoir faire, Agnes. You are 
as simple as a child, as confiding as an infant. I wish you were a little 
sharper; some ladies in your place would wind that old man round their 
finger; they would make his purse pay for putting up with his prosy 
society, as you do.” 

Mr. Alfred forgot that if his young wife were sharper in one case, she 
might be sharper in another, and that he owed the security with which 
he carried on his private proceedings to that very simple and confiding 
disposition with which he was finding fault. 
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ITI. 
THE CHRISTENING DINNER. 


A youne stranger had made its appearance at Woodbury, in the person 
of Mr. and Mrs. Percival’s little daughter; a pretty baby she was, and 
very quiet, which is the highest praise that can be awarded to early baby- 
hood. But the father, Mr. A Percival, was extremely disappointed 
and disgusted at the sex of the new comer in this busy, chequered—may 
we not add ?—too often wicked world. 

Mr. Alfred Percival was much vexed that the child was not a son, for 
he had been building ever so many castles in the air on the advent of a 
boy, who, he persuaded himself to believe, would have been named the 
ultimate heir to Mr. Montague’s property; he himself, as father and 
guardian to the boy, having the fingering of the rents until the young 
heir came of age. 

“ And it is only a stupid girl!” he exclaimed to his friend O’Flynn. 
*¢ She won’t come in Edgar’s way at all. Of course Woodbury won’t go 
to her, or to me in trust for her. Little wretch! I am so angry at her! 
And there is my tiresome wife—that silly Agnes—who won’t stir hand 
or foot for my interests.” 

“Oh, come now,” cried O’Flynn, interrupting him, “you are quite 
out there, for Mrs. Percival is devoted to you. 1 am sure she would sell 
her body to the dissectors, and her soul to the devil, to do you any good. 
‘She’s a jewel, that woman is!” 

“* No jewel to me, for she does not do anything for me. She might 
make old Montague act as she pleased, if she would only take the trouble, 
and not be so foolishly particular about doing right and doing wrong. 
She says we have no right to interfere with Edgar’s interests. What are 
Edgar’s interests to me fr” 

“Leave her alone, my good friend; that’s my advice to you. It can 
be managed without any co-operation on her part. Indeed, I think the 
more she hangs back the better.” 

Agnes herself was much chagrined that the poor infant was not a boy, 
because she knew that Alfred had set his heart on his first child being of 
the male sex. To herself, personally, a girl was as welcome as a boy, 
and good Mr. Montague was quite as well pleased with the little stranger 
as if it had been of what some people call ‘the nobler sex.” Though in 
what their superior nobleness consists it would be difficult to explain. 

However, although the little one was only a despised girl, things were 
going on smoothly enough at Woodbury. Alfred was not a great deal 
at home, but Agnes did not expect him to spend much of his time in her 
room, or in the nursery. He said that he had extended his acquaintance, 
and it was quite proper that he should visit the families in the neighbour- 
hood, even if they resided at the distance of ten, fifteen, or twenty miles. 

In due time the little girl was christened, and by Alfred’s desire she 
was named Cecilia Montague—Cecil being Mr. oatagtt baptismal 


name. Agnes would gladly have called the child after Mr. Montague, 
had it been a boy; but as it was a girl, she wished it to bear the name of 
her great-grandmother, Helen Stuart. But accustomed always to yield 
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her wishes to Alfred’s, or rather to indulge in no wishes except those 
which were endorsed by him, she gave way at once. 

Mr. Montague was the godfather; Edith Barwell was one of the 

mothers, and Agnes stood proxy for her mother, who was chosen as 
the other. The christening party was rather a lugubrious affair; Mr. 
and Mrs, Barwell, though very cordial to Mr. Montague and to Agnes, 
were as stiff as pokers to Alfred, who looked at them both with an air of 
defiance, which surprised his wife and annoyed his uncle. The only per- 
sons present who seemed to enjoy themselves were the rector, his curate, 
and Miss Edith Barwell. The worthy rector, because he always appre- 
ciated a good dinner—and Mrs. Winslow gave excellent dinners—the 
curate and Miss Barwell, because they were engaged to be married, and 
were always glad to meet each other. Alfred had tried to get his friend 
O’F lynn invited, but Mr. Montague had been restive upon this point, and 
refused to have him, so Alfred looked as he felt, a little sulky ; he was 
the more vexed because another gentleman, belonging to the legal pro- 
fession, made the tenth at table. The rector’s wife was very silent at 
dinner ; her taciturnity during the earlier portion of the repast, however, 
was ong the effect of habit, for at home she never disturbed her clerical 
spouse y a single remark which was not applicable to the viands before 
him while he was engaged in the duties of the table. And when he 
spoke, it was to exclaim, “ Overdone! Too bad! Tell your cook about 
it, my dear ;” or, “ Eels are better stewed—if you throw a glass or two 
of wine into the sauce, claret for instance—than done in this way ;”’ or, 
“ There is scarcely enough tomato sauce with these cutlets, my dear. If 
you don’t stint your cook, why should she stint me ?”’ 

But with the dessert came emancipation to the tongue of the rector’s 
wife, and she then habitually poured forth all the items of gossip she 
could pick up in the neighbourhood, not only among the families of the 
better class, but even among the villagers and poor cottagers. Nor did 
the rector disdain to listen to these communications, though sometimes 
she related the same stories, or rather morsels of local news, more than 
once, for the supply was not always as abundant as the gushing waters 
of a fountain. It was not a very intellectual entertainment; neverthe- 
less, as has just been said, the rector did not disdain it, while sipping his 
wine after dinner. 

On the occasion of the christening banquet at Woodbury, the rector’s 
lady opened fire in due time. She fixed her eyes on a picture opposite to 
her, which represented a beautiful girl in the costume of a peasant; the 
subject was oe what is now an old-fashioned poem, “ Thomson's 
Seasons.” It depicted— 


The lovely young Lavinia [who] once had friends, 
And fortune smiled deceitful on her birth. 


“ Dear me, Mr. Montague,” the dame commenced, “ it is very odd the 
likeness never struck me before, but I declare that girl gleaning in a field, 
in that picture there, is the image of a very pretty girl in our own parish, 
Rose Ashford, the lame toll-keeper’s daughter, whom they call ‘The 
Rose of Woodbury.’ If you ever saw the girl, I am sure you will recog- 
nise the likeness.”’ 


Mr. Montague looked towards the picture to which his attention had 
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been thus called, and on so doing he could not help glancing at his 
nephew, Alfred, who happened to be sitting with his back to it. Alfred’s 
face had flushed suddenly, and there was an uneasy expression on it that 
did not — the old gentleman’s penetrating eye. Not, however, 
seeming to have remarked anything, he answered Mrs. Percy, the 
rector’s lady : 

“ T have not seen the toll-keeper’s daughter for two or three years—or 
longer, perhaps. She was a very pretty little girl then, and 1 have no 
doubt has grown up into a biodata’ young woman. As to that pic- 
ture, I look upon it as quite a gem; it is beautifully painted, and fully 
bears out Thomson’s description of the lovely gleaner. Do you re- 
member it ?— 

Her form was fresher than the morning rose 
When the dew wets its leaves, unstained and pure, 
As is the lily, or the mountain snow. 

The modest virtues mingled in her eyes 

Still on the ground dejected, darting all 

Their humid beams into the blooming flowers. 


A charming description, is it not? and if Miss Rose of the toll-bar answers 
to it, she ought to be the village belle.” 

“And so she is,” replied Mrs. Perey. “There are two or three 
thriving young men who would be glad to marry her, but she turns up 
her nose at them. As to her being— what did you say? ‘ unstained and 
pure,’ I don’t know. I would not like to take my oath to it.” 

Alfred looked hard at Agnes, as much as to say, “ Rise and carry that 
chattering woman off, will you?” 

But Agnes did not understand the ocular appeal. 

“They do say, at least it is whispered, that Rose has got an admirer 
in a higher rank of life than her own,’’ continued the veteran gossip. 
*T don’t know who it is, but that won’t long remain a secret, I dare 
say.” 

Not if Mrs. Percy can prevent it,” observed Mr. Barwell, in a low 
voice to Agnes, on whose left hand he was sitting. “I havea great an- 
tipathy to scandal.” 

*‘ And so have J,” replied Agnes, 

“Ts there no one absolutely suspected, though, Mrs. Percy ?” asked the 
lawyer. “Is there no chain of small events which might lead to the dis- 
covery of the culprit?” 

“ Had you not better undertake the investigation, Mr. Black?’’ struck 
in Alfred, scornfully. “It might help to sharpen your wits here, where 
everything and everybody, except the ladies, are so dull. Had Pope 
lived in our days, he might have chosen this place as the scene of 
the ‘ Dunciad.’ ” 

Mr. Black was preparing a pompous reply, when Mrs, Percy returned 
to the charge by answering his question. 

“ Well, I don’t know, Mr. Black, but I did hear that the girl was seen 
walking the other evening with that handsome young officer of the 


Guards, Captain St. George, who is on a visit just now to Sir Robert and 
Lady Joliffe.” 

Alfred’s face had flushed before, it now became positively crimson, 
and his brow darkened, but he remained silent, 
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The rector’s wife went on : 

“Mrs. Page, the village schoolmistress, you know, thought it would be 
only her duty to warn the lame toll-keeper that his daughter might be 
straying out of the right path, and advise him to keep an eye upon her. 
But he got into a great rage, abused her for saying a word against his 
Rose, told her that it was nothing but the ill-natured envy of both the old 
and the young women of the village, and that if she had been a man he 
would have knocked her down with his crutch.” 

“ And he served her right,” said Mr. Barwell. “I don’t like meddling 
busy-bodies.”’ 

“ Ah well! we’ll see how it ends. I hope poor Rose won’t go the way 
of your pretty Lizzy Lee, Mrs. Barwell. By the way, have you heard 
anything of that unfortunate girl ?” 

*‘ Nothing,” replied Mrs. Barwell, in the coldest manner. 

Mrs. Barwell looked exceedingly annoyed, so did Miss Barwell, and so 
did the sympathising curate. : 

There was a dead silence, and Agnes, fearing that a storm was brewing, 
gave a signal for the ladies to retire, much to the relief of her sinner of a 
husband. As soon as the ladies had gone, Mr. Barwell and Mr. Mon- 
tague plunged into politics, the other gentlemen joined in the conversa- 
tion, and the surmised misdeeds of the pretty ‘‘ Rose of Woodbury” were 
left in abeyance. But Mr. Alfred Percival had received quite an electric 
shock. Rose, his beautiful chere amie, walking with Captain St. George ! 
What could that mean? Surely it must have been an accidental meeting. 
She could never be so treacherous, so faithless to him, as to encourage 
that fellow! Mr. Alfred, had he followed his own impulse, would have 
started up from table, ordered his horse, and galloped off to look after his 
pretty favourite. But though he sat on thorns, he was compelled to keep 
his seat, and to listen, if he did not mingle much, in a conversation in 
which he did not take the slightest interest. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock before the guests took their departure, 
therefore too late for him to seek Rose. But he did not sleep very tran- 
quilly that night, and as soon as he had swallowed his breakfast next 
morning, he ordered his horse, to take, as he said, a long gallop to refresh 
himself after the frightfully heavy dinner-party to which he had been 
condemned the previous evening. 

He went, as fast as his horse could carry him, to the usual trysting- 
place. Riding a little way into the lonely wood, he dismounted and 
fastened his horse, as usual, to a tree, where it would be hidden by the 
other trees and the tall bushes around from the view of any chance person 
passing by the generally traversed paths; then plunging still deeper into 
the wood, running down a little declivity, jumping over a narrow 
streamlet, the banks of which were bordered with wild flowers, and on 
whose clear water the green branches of the overhanging trees were re- 
flected, he ascended a small grassy mount, or rather rising ground, and 
soon gained the spot where he and Rose so often met. But she was not 
there; he picked up a small stone, and threw it up in the air, higher 
than the trees; this was one of the signals he usuaily gave of his arrival, 
in case the fair damsel were there before him; there was no sound but 
the murmuring of the leaves and the tinkling of the little rills, of which 
there were many near. He listened ; not a footfall was to be heard, not 
the slightest rustling of a figure passing through the green wilderness 
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around ; then he tried the second signal, which had been agreed on be- 
tween them; he whistled a few bars of the pretty and then popular song 
‘¢ Black-eyed Susan,” which was a favourite of Rose, who had a sweet 
voice, and, though untaught, sang, in a very pleasing manner, the 
melodies that were most in vogue in that day. 

Her carolling, poor girl, was the delight of her father and her invalid 
grandmother; as in the early evening, when the gorgeous sun had just 
set, and before twilight had cast its grey, misty mantle over hills, and 
woods, and plains, she would sit at the window sewing, and singing like a 
lark or a nightingale, how often had they not exclaimed : 

“If ever there was an angel on earth, it is our darling Rose !” 

Poor people! Little did they know the deception that was practised 
upon them ! 

But to return to Mr. Alfred Percival, he whistled in vain; there was 
no Rose forthcoming. In a state of great excitement he wandered 
through the different paths in the wood which were not at a great dis- 
tance from the trysting-place. He threw himself on a mossy bank, and 
waited with what patience he could muster; he walked up and down, he 
literally beat the innocent bushes in his irritation, and stamped until he 
almost hurt his foot on the pebbly path or green sward. The game was 
not to be unearthed; where was she ?—where could she be ? 

“Rose!” he at length cried, in no very subdued tone—“ Rose! are 
you hiding for a foolish frolic, as you once did before ?” 

There was no answer—not even an echo among these crowds of 
trees. 

“Tf she should be with that scoundrel St. George !’’ he muttered to 
himself ; and, running back to his horse, he liberated it, mounted it, and 
was soon on the high road galloping towards the toll-bar. Suddenly he 
drew up his horse till it nearly fell back on its haunches, for he had de- 
scried two figures at the farther extremity of a field, through which a 
narrow path led towards the toll-house; this was a shorter cut from the 
village than going by the high road. The sun was in Alfred’s eyes ; he 
shaded them with his hand, and then looked attentively at the figures. 
One was a man, the other a female. Was it Rose? Yes, it was Rose 
herself. The two stood a few moments together, they then shook hands, 
and Rose came tripping across the field with a basket on her arm. She 
certainly did not once look back, but the person who had been her com- 
panion stood as if rooted to the spot for a few minutes, apparently gazing 
after her, then slowly turned and walked away in another direction. 

Alfred walked his horse very leisurely till he approached the gap in 
the hedge through which Rose would have to pass, and there he drew 
up and waited for her. She came at last, brilliant in her unadorned 
beauty. 

‘So, Miss Rose!’ exclaimed her admirer, in a husky voice and with 
flashing eyes, “‘ you have played me a nice trick this morning. I ~s 
pose you thought I would wait, like a patient ass, all day for you in the 
wood yonder, while you were amusing yourself with some new— 
adorer ?” 

“T did not think so at all,” said Rose, rather angrily. “I could not 
get to the wood because grandmother sent me to the village to buy some 
things she wanted. ‘They are here in this basket, if you don’t believe 
me. I can’t be in two places at one time, can I?” 
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“ No, certainly not. But you need not have had anybody to escort 
u part of the way home, as I conclude the person who left you at the 
rnd. side of the field was doing. Who was he?” 

“Captain St. George,”’ replied Rose, with a toss of her pretty head. 

“The scoundrel !’’ cried Alfred, with such a scowl that Rose looked 
frightened. ‘“ Mrs. Percy said at Mr. Montague’s table yesterday that 
St. George was making up to you. She spoke so slightingly of you, 
Rose, that I would have cut her skinny old throat if I could. I little 
thought her words were true.” 

“She's a regular old sereech- owl, that woman!” said Rose, “and she 
has set you against me,” she added, with tears in her pretty eyes. 

“ No, darling, no!” exclaimed Mr. Alfred, addressing himself to 
soothe her. « But you know I love you so much that Tam jealous of your 
noticing any one else. If you encourage that fellow St. George, you 
will be the cause of murder, Rose ; for I will pick a quarrel with him, 
and fight a duel with him, and if he kills me, Rose dear, perhaps you 
will regret it, and i 

“Oh, Mr. Alfred! don’t talk of such a thing—don’t think of such a 
thing. I don’t want to have anything to say to Captain St. George. 
I can’t love two people, as you do.” 

Rose was getting round to her jealousy of poor Mrs. Percival; but a 
carriage was seen in the distance, and the lovers had to separate. 

‘**Come to the wood to-morrow,” whispered Alfred. 

“JT will, I will,” murmured Rose, as she reluctantly left him, and 
walked quickly towards her now no longer happy home. 

“Of whom was Mrs. Percy talking yesterday, just after dinner, 
Alfred ?”? asked Mrs. Percival, when Alfred condescended to bestow a 
few minutes of his company on her that day after luncheon. ‘ What 
was all that about a girl called Rose? Is she a village girl ? Is she so 
very pretty ? And is she like the picture in the dining-room ? Of course 
you must have seen her; you must know everybody at Woodbury, by 
sight, at least.” 

Alfred looked scrutinisingly at his wife, while the thought flashed 
through his mind, “Can she have heard anything P Can she sus pect 
anything?” He felt his cheeks becoming uncomfortably warm, and to 
distract her attention from the tell-tale flush, he put his hand to his side, 
and exclaimed with a sort of gasp, 

“Oh! what a sudden pain in my side! I can hardly draw my 
breath.” 

Agnes started up, letting the work she was doing drop on the floor, 
and exclaiming in her turn, 

“Oh, Alfred, dearest, what is the matter? Can I do anything for 

ou P” 

Alfred shook his head as if speech were a pain to him, and still 
pressed his hand on his side. Agnes turned quite pale in her alarm 
about him, and murmured, 

“T will call Mrs. Winslow; she knows a great deal about illness, and 
will perhaps be able to get you something to do you good.” 

- Alfred stopped her by seizing her sleeve, and finding his tongue, 
sai 
“‘ No, no, don’t call her, I shall be better presently—presently.” 


19? 
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“ Lie down on the sofa for a few minutes,” said Agnes, affectionately, 
“and let me get you a glass of wine.” 

He allowed her to help him to the sofa, and to place his head com- 
fortably, then exhorting her not to call any one, or make any fuss about 
him, he let her go for the wine. She had no sooner left the room than 
he laughed—it was a low, chuckling laugh. 

“Bravo! the pain in the side was a happy thought; if but my little 
finger ached that excellent noodle would forget all feminine curiosity, 
and all matrimonial jealousy to boot—if she ever entertained any. [ 
wish that abominable old gossip, that Perey woman, had held her stupid 
tongue, though ; but now that she has brought my little Rose’s name 
upon the ¢apis, perhaps I had better speak of her openly, as if the sub- 
ject of the village beauty had no interest for me.” 

Mr. Alfred Percival had just arrived at this determination, when 
Agnes returned with the wine. The seeming sufferer drank some of it ; 
then making room for Agnes on the sofa, he said, 

“ You are a capital doctor, Agnes, love; I am much better now.” 

** Has the pain gone ?” 

“Almost. It was only a spasm, I suppose. I dare say I galloped 
too hard this morning to wear off my disgust at those stupid people’s 
twaddle last night. You were asking about a village girl called Rose, 
whose reputation the rector’s wife is charitably endeavouring to destroy. 
She is a very pretty creature, not a coarse blowzy beauty, but more 
delicate-looking, and really more genteel-looking, than one would expect 
to see in a young woman in her rank of life. Her father, who is a toll- 
keeper in the neighbourhood, dotes upon her, they say; and she is very 
attentive to a sickly old grandmother. I have heard that a rich young 
farmer, a tenant of my uncle’s, wants to marry her. But that very hol 
woman, Mrs, Percy, will mar the poor damsel’s prospects if she can. It 
is too bad,” added Mr. Alfred, with a look of virtuous indignation, 
“that any unfortunate girl is to lose her good name merely because an 
idle old woman chooses to indulge her love of scandal at her expense. 
It is well for that good old Ashford’s daughter that St. George is going 
away soon; I don’t know what pretty story Mrs. Percy would get up if 
he remained long at the Joliffes’.”’ 

“T can’t bear scandal,” said Agnes, warmly, “and I cannot imagine 
what pleasure any one can take in injuring their fellow-creatures so use- 
lessly and so wickedly. I am very sorry for the poor innocent girl, and 
I do hope the young farmer may marry her, if she like him, in spite of 
Mrs. Percy’s ill nature.” 

“ All mght,” thought Mr. Alfred Percival to himself. ‘“ Innocent 
girl! Humph! well, 


Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise !” 


Determined to be very amiable, he suggested that they should go up- 
stairs and visit the baby. Agnes was delighted at this paternal proposi- 
tion, and forgetting the injured Rose, the scandal-loving Mrs. Percy, 
and the mysterious allusion to a certain Lizzy Lee, she led the way to 
the nursery with a heart overflowing with joy and with affection for the 
infant Cecilia and her hypocritical papa. 
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THE WIDOW AND THE PORTRAIT. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


REFieEx of one to memory dear, 
Unchanging shadow of the dead! 
He looks as talking, smiling here, 
And not for ever fled. 
Oh, art, kind art, to keep before us 
All that the greedy tomb would take! 
And though the soul it can’t restore us, 
It bids the past awake. 
Portrait! those life-like features tell 
A tale of bliss no more to be; 
Thou bind’st my spirit by a spell; 
I have but thee, but thee! 


At first I could not lift mine eyes, 
Crushed by my new o’erwhelming grief, 

But stood beneath thee, sobs and sighs 
Bringing me no relief: 

But now | view that dear, dear face 
With milder feelings, chastened woe ; 

I love each lineament to trace, 
And though the tear will flow, 

Sweet memories pour upon my heart, 
My living love I seem to see; 

With all things I would gladly part, 
Keeping but thee, but thee. 


When trifling, worldly cares molest, 
And follies lure the soul and eye, 

I turn to thee, and soon at rest 
Cares and temptations lie: 

Not yet to crushing time I bow, 
My hair not yet is lined with grey, 

But if a smile would win me now, 
Or steal my heart away, 

Dear Portrait! to that nobler face, 
Reviving early faith, I flee ; 

All thoughts of others then I chase, 
Kept true by thee, by thee! 


The tomb his cold remains doth hold, 
And often there I shed my tears ; 

I sigh the lost one to behold, 
I pray, but naught appears ; 

Thou, kinder Portrait, shin’st before me, 
My vanished one, my still adored, 

As he once smiled, when, bending o’er me, 
Vows in my ear he poured; 

I seem to catch his tremulous voice, 
His radiant, happy features see, 

And while I mourn, I half rejoice, 

Still blest with thee, with thee. 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF GRANADA AND GIL BLAS: 
TYPICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By Francis Jacox. 


NOTHING can exceed the suave good sense of the terms in which the 
Archbishop of Granada expressed, to Gil Blas, his fears of an on-coming 
and to himself imperceptible obscuration of his intellectual powers, and 
obfuscation of his critical insight. If there was one thing more than an- 
other that was an offence to so accomplished a prelate, it was to see a 
writer continuing to write on, after a decadence in his faculties was 
manifest to all the world but himself. If there was one cherished wish 
on the prelate’s part, as an author of established renown, it was that he 
might never publish a page that betrayed symptoms of an even incipient 
decline. Should the day come when Gil Blas could desery in the Arch- 
bishop’s composition aught that in the slightest degree betokened failing 
powers, would he promise frankly to apprise his patron of a fact which 
that dignitary’s amour-propre might be slow to recognise ? 

 Ainsi, mon cher Gil Blas, continua le prélat, j’exige une chose de ton 
zele. Quand tu t’appercevras que ma plume sentira la vieillesse, lorsque 
tu me verras baisser, ne manque pas de m’en avertir. Je ne me fie point 
i moi la-dessus; mon amour-propre pourrait me séduire. Cette re- 
marque demande un esprit désintéressé. Je fais choix du tien que je 
connais bon; je m’en rapporterai 4 ton jugement.”’ 

Gil Blas thanks Heaven, with effusion, that Monseigneur is yet at an 
infinite distance from the condition he suggests; and that he is another 
Cardinal Ximenes, whose faculties were improved, not impaired, by ad- 
vancing years. 

No flattery, says the Archbishop. He is aware of his liability to col- 
lapse at a stroke. He is already old enough to begin to feel the bodily 
infirmities of age, and bodily infirmities tell upon the mind. So, again I 
say it, Gil Blas, so soon as ever thou discernest a falling off in my powers 
of thought, tell me at once. Fear not to be candid and outspoken. I 
promise to take thy warning, whensoever thou givest it, as a mark of 
affection to me. Thou shalt be no loser thereby. Jl y va de ton interét, 
But if, on the other hand, it ever came to my ears that they talked in the 
town of a falling off in my pulpit eloquence, and that I ought to lie by, 
—I tell thee, point blank, that together with my good will thou shalt 
lose the fortune I have promised thee. Such would be the result of thy 
short-sighted precaution. 

A month or two pass on, and the Archbishop has an apoplectic stroke. 
He recovers sufficiently to resume his favourite station in the pulpit. 
But people whisper to one another, as he preaches, Voila un sermon qui 
sent Tapoplexie. Now’s my time, and none too soon, thinks Gil Blas. 
But how to break the bad news, and best fulfil the archiepiscopal behest? 

The prelate spares him any round-about contrivance, by straightfor- 
wardly asking him one day what people think of his last discourse. And 
Gil Blas adroitly seizes this opportunity by the forelock, and delicately 
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intimates that the last discourse is just a /it-tle inferior, perhaps, to some 
of its forerunners. 

But why repeat the details of so old a story? Enough that the Arch- 
bishop whitens with wrath, and hurls defiance at the impudent stripling, 
of whose intelligence bornée he has been so furteusement la dupe; and 
that in vain Gil Blas essays to pacify and mollify the supremely-disgusted 
dotard. Dismiss the subject, mon enfant. You are too young yet to 
distinguish the true from the false. Let me inform you that I never 
composed a better homily in all my life than the one which misses your 
approbation. My intellect, thank God, has not yet lost a particle of its 
vigour. From this time forth I’ll make a better choice of my confidants; 
I must get hold of some rather less incapable than yourself of coming to 
a right decision. Get along [pushing Gil by the shoulders out of his 
study], go and ask my treasurer to count you out a hundred ducats,— 
and with that sum Heaven be your guide. Good day to you, Monsieur 
Gil Blas; I wish you all kinds of success, and a Jit-tle more taste. 

Immortal type, cet archévéque, of a crowd of self-reputed immortals, 
who, to adapt the satirist’s figure, strive 


To keep their dying light alive, 

And (not uncommon, as we find, 

Amongst the children of mankind) 

As they grow weaker, would seem stronger, 
And burn a little, /i¢-tle longer.* 


Don’t flatter yourselves, says the Autocrat of the Breakfast-table, that 
friendship authorises you to say disagreeable things to your intimates. 
On the contrary, the nearer you come (he argues) into relation with a 
person, the more necessary do tact and courtesy become :—except in cases 
of necessity, which are rare, leave your friend to learn unpleasant things 
from his enemies ; they are ready enough to tell them. ‘ Good breeding 
never forgets that amour-propre is universal. When you read the story 
of the Archbishop and Gil Blas, you may laugh, if you will, at the poor 
old man’s delusion ; but don’t forget that the youth was the greater fool 
of the two, and that his master served such a booby rightly in turning 
him out of doors.”+ 

It was all very well for Boileau, at fifty-eight, to utter in polished verse 
his previsions of imminent anility : 


Mais aujourd’hui qu’enfin la vieillesse venue, 
A jeté sur ma téte, avec ses doigts pesants, 
Onze lustres complets, surchargés de trois ans, 
Cessez de présumer dans vos folles pensées, 
Mes Vers, de voir en foule & vos rimes glacées 
Courir, l’argent en main, les lecteurs empressés. 
Nos beaux jours sont finis, nos honneurs sont passés ; 
Dans peu vous allez voir vos froides réveries 
Du public exciter les justes moqueries. 

* 


Que veut-il ? dira-t-on ; quelle fougue indiscréte 
Raméne sur les rangs encor ce vain athléte ? 





* Churchill, the Ghost. 
t Oliver Wendell Holmes, Autocrat of the Breakfast-table. 
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Quels pitoyables vers! quel style languissant ! 
Malheureux, laisse en paix ton cheval vieillissant, 
De peur que, tout-d-coup, efflanqué, sans haleine, 
I ne laisse, en tombant, son maitre sur l’aréne.* 


All this, Despréaux could say in fluent style with charming candour. 
But how would he have taken it, had his dearest friend hinted the self- 
same thing to him by word of mouth ? He would have scathed, scotched, 
scarified the wretch in a new Epitre written on purpose. 

Mrs. Gore accounts it one of the most difficult points to determine in 
the course of our mortal career, when and where exactly commences the 
decadence of our faculties. Decay of body, as she observes, speaks in a 
language no one can misunderstand. The cane, the crutch, the spectacle- 
case, the wig, the set of minerals, are too peremptory in their parts of 
speech to admit of turning a deaf ear to their warning. But with respect 
to the decline of our faculties, we deceive ourselves and the truth is not 
in us: and we go twaddling on,—from the woolsack,—the pulpit,—the 
bench, —the bar,—without in the slightest degree suspecting that we are 
seen to drivel. 

“Even I, though perfectly aware that at the Clubs I am called ‘old 
Danby,’ and that Crockford’s begin to consider ‘Cis’ too familiar an 
abbreviation for one who no longer masticates with his own grinders, am, 
nevertheless, very much puzzled to know whether, in these my memoirs, 
I am beginning to potter, or whether my gentle readers are exclaiming, 
‘poor old soul! how he repeats himself!’ ”t 

But, with submission, even in decay of body 


—obrepit non intellecta senectus. 


And to hint at physical decline in (say) a Queen, is at least as perilous 
as to hint at metaphysical in an Archbishop. Sir Robert Walpole 
astounded Lord Hervey by twice telling Queen Caroline that the hold 
she used to have of the King by the charms of her person, was, with ad- 
vancing years, quite lost. Had it even been true, which Hervey emphati- 
cally denies, “ I have a notion,” says his lordship, “ that would be a piece 
of intelligence which no woman would like any man the better for giving 
her. It is a sort of thing which every woman is so reluctant to believe, 
that she may feel the effects of it long without being convinced that these 
effects can proceed from no other cause; and even after she is convinced 
of it herself, she still hopes other people have not found it out.’’t 

Montaigne is of opinion that the fault of not perceiving betimes the 
feebleness and extreme alteration that age naturally brings, both upon the 
body and the mind, has lost the reputation of most of the great men of 
the world. § 

One is reminded of the prophet’s significant figure: “ Grey hairs are 
here and there upon him, yet he knoweth it not.’’|| Or again of Samson 
when he awoke out of his sleep, and said, I will go out, as at other times 
ag and shake myself. But he wist not that his strength was departed 
rom him. 





* Boileau, épitre x. t Cecil, vol. ii. ch. vi. 
{ Memoirs of Reign of George II., by John Lord Hervey, vol. ii. p. 38. _ 
§ Essais, 1. ii. c. viii. || Hosea, vii. 9. G Judges, xvi. 20. 
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Observing the wisdom of Socrates, and many circumstances of his con- 
demnation, ‘Montaigne almost dares to believe that the sage himself, by 
collusion, in some measure purposely contributed to his doom ; fearing by 
a longer life, he having then reached his seventieth year, to see his lofty 
mind and universal knowledge cramped and stupified by old age. “ What 
strange metamorphoses,” exclaims the Sieur Michel, “do I see age make 
every day in many of my acquaintances! It is a powerful distemper, 
which naturally and imperceptibly steals in upon us : and therefore a vast 
provision of study and great precaution are absolutely necessary to avoid 
the imperfections it loads us with, or at least to weaken their progress.”* 
And in yet another essay, Montaigne, referring to two of his acquaint- 
ances who, in his judgment, lost half, in refusing to publish at forty years’ 
old, that they might stay till threescore, thus “ improves” the occasion 
and points the moral: “ Maturity has its defects as well as greenness, 
and worse; and old age is as unfit for this kind of business as any other: 
he that commits his decrepitude to the press is a fool, if he thinks to 
squeeze anything out thence that does not relish of dotage and stupidity : 
our wits grow costive and thick in growing old.’’¢ 

Bayle cites a mot bien cruel of M. de Montausier’s to the grand old 
poet Corneille: ‘‘ Monsieur Corneille, j’ai vu le temps que je faisais 
d’assez bons vers ; mais, ma foi, depuis que je suis vieux, je ne fais rien 
qui vaille. Il faut laisser cela pour les jeunes gens.t{ 

Lord Chesterfield thus informs his son of the condition of his sometime 
tutor and bear leader, the historian of Gustavus Adolphus: ‘ Poor Harte 
is in a most miserable condition: he has lost one side of himself, and in 
a great measure his speech ; notwithstanding which, he is going to publish 
his ‘ divine poems,’ as he calls them. I am sorry for it, as he had not 
time to correct them before this stroke, nor abilities to do it since.”§ 
That the noble lord could apply a like scrutiny to his own case, is more 
than once shown in his letters. Nine years previously he had written : 
‘I have been extremely ill this whole summer, but am now something 
better: however, I perceive gue /esprit et le corps baissent ; the former 
is the last thing that any one will tell me, or own when I tell it them: 
but I know it is true.” || 

Dr. Moore, in one of his letters to Burns, urges the poet to send him 
marginal annotations on the doctor’s * Zeluco,” which he “ should be very 
glad to see,” and regrets they were not sent “before the last edition, 
which is just published. Pray transcribe them for me,” continues the 
docile doctor; “I sincerely value your opinion very highly, and pray do 
not suppress one of those in which you censure the sentiment or expression. 
Trust me it will break no squares between us—I am not akin to the 
Bishop of Granada.” So thinks every author that invites discussion, 
and particularly insists on non-suppression of censure. But take them at 
their word, and where is the candid critic whose experience agrees not 
with that of Ernest Maltravers, when that authority, in his dealings with 
Cesarini, found that his young friend would not listen to any judgment 









* Montaigne, Essais, 1. iii. ch. ii. 
t Lettre de Bayle, 15 décembre, 1674. 

§ Chesterfield to his Son, July 2, 1767. || Sept. 8, 1758. 
§ Dr. Moore to Robert Burns, March 29, 1791. 


+ Ibid., L. iii. ch. xii. 
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not poy favourable? ‘The Archbishop in ‘Gil Blas’ was not more 
touchy upon any criticism that was not panegyric. Maltravers thought it 
a bad sign, but he recollected Gil Blas, | prudently refrained from 
bringing on himself the benevolent wish of beaucoup de bonheur et un 


peu plus de bon gott.”* 


When John Dalton communicated to the Royal Society, in 1840, an 
essay on tne Phosphates and Arseniates,—the Council, “actuated by a 
true regard for Dalton’s lasting reputation, but not having the fear of the 
Archbishop of Granada before their eyes,” declined to publish it. Alas, 
for poor human nature! exclaims one of Dalton’s reviewers ; for, mortified 
by the decision, Dalton published it in a separate form with the indignant 
comment, “ Cavendish, Davy, Wollaston, and Gilbert are no more.”+ 

Leigh Hunt, in his old days, bewails his sterilised head, and says, “ I 
fear I have come to the condition of the Archbishop of Granada in Gil 
Blas; and that all these convulsive movements in the head from which I 
have suffered, were intimations to that effect.”’t 

Of Henri Beyle (M. de Stendhal) in his closing years we are told, “ Il 
devint lourd et apoplectique dans ses dernidres années, mais il était fort 
soigneux de dissimuler, méme A ses amis, les indices de décadence.’’ § 

M. de Tocqueville used to urge his friends to criticise him freely, and 
tell him all their mind of his works as they came out. He begs one friend, 
in England, to send him everything that appears on his last book,—with 
the assurance: “I am not afraid of criticism. I am quite prepared for 
it. There is but one thing thoroughly annoying to an author,—silence.”|| 
“ Be perfectly open with me,” he bids another and distinguished French 
friend : “ You see that I have nothing in common with the Archbishop 
of Granada.” Nor can any attentive reader of De Tocqueville’s politico- 
philosophical writings, Life, letters, and remains, demur to this allegation 
of immunity from the archiepiscopal faiblesse. 

Washington Irving, in his sexagenarian and septuagenarian years, not 
unfrequently referred, in conversation and correspondence, to the re- 
nowned lal His nephew and biographer, Mr. Pierre Irving, had, 
upon one occasion, seemed to throw something like cold water on a certain 
literary undertaking of his uncle, and afterwards repented, when he found 
that the author was disconcerted, and would not pursue the theme thus 
decried. In a letter to the nephew’s wife, however, genial old Geoffrey 
thus disposes of the vexed question: “ You tell me Pierre was distressed 
lest any ‘ thoughtless word of his should have marred my happy literary 
mood.’ Tell him not to be uneasy. Authors are not so easily put out 
of conceit of their offspring. Like the good Archbishop of Granada, that 
mirror and model of authorship, I knew ‘the homily in question to be the 
very best I had ever‘composed ;’ so, like my great prototype, I remained 
fixed in my self-complacency, wishing Pierre ‘ toda felicidad con wn poco 
de mas gusto.’ ”’** 


Geoffrey Crayon was then sixty-four years of age. At sixty-six he 





* Ernest Maltravers, book iii. ch. ii. t Fraser’s Magazine, vol. 1. p. 571. 
t Corresp. of L. Hunt, II. 142. 


4 Letters, to H. Reeve, Esq., May 23, 1840. 
To M. J. J. Ampére, Noy. 2, 1839. 
** Life and Letters of Washington Irving, vol. iv. ch. lxxvii. 
Dec.—voL. CXXXII. NO. DXXVJII. 2E 


§ Sainte-Beuve, 1854. 
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brings out his “ Life of Goldsmith,”’ and the same nephew expresses ad- 
miration of it. The author answers that he had never written anything 
in such a hurry ; that he wanted more time for it, and did not know but 
that his talents might be flagging. ‘ ‘Are you sure it'does not smell of 
the apoplexy ?’ he inquired, in playful allusion to Gil Blas and the Arch- 
bishop of Granada.’’* 

Threescore years and ten were his when the “ Life of Washington” 
was in hand. Before publication he used to speak of it rather despond- 
ingly. ‘I am afraid my head will not bear much more work of the kind. 
It gives me hints, even when I am scrawling letters.”+ And at another 
time ; “I find I cannot handle the pen, even in these miserable scrawls, 
without feeling a sensation in the head that admonishes me to refrain. . . 

I feel that my working days are over.”{ But there were well-nigh a 
half-dozen of working years in store for the old man yet. 

But the tale of those half-dozen years was well-nigh told, and the plough 
was nearing the end of the furrow, when the fifth and last volume of his 
‘“‘ Washington” came out, and his misgivings about it were too many to 
let him look at it again, until a letter of praise reached him on the subject 
from Professor C. C. Felton. ‘“ His illness came on the very next day. 
Indeed, he was then unfit to write; and he had constantly im his mind 
the recollection of the Archbishop of Granada, in ‘Gil Blas,’ whose 
Homilies were thought to smell of the apoplexy. His old love of fun re- 
vived with the recollection, and he went to his library for the book, and 
read the story aloud with great zest.”§ This was in 1859, the year of 
his death. 

When Jonathan Swift was in the flower of his age, he wrote, as early 
us the year 1699, a number of what he called Resolutions when I come 
to be Old. Midway among them we read this resolve : “ To desire some 
good friend to inform me which of these resolutions I break or neglect, 
and wherein, and reform accordingly.” In compliance with the Dean’s 
own request, as well or agreeably to the foregoing desire, Dr. Sheridan, 
we are told, when the time came, faithfully admonished Swift of his parsi- 
monious disposition as his faculties began to fail. ‘ Doctor,” answered 
Swift, with an expressive look, “do you remember the Bishop of Granada 
in Gil Blas?” Their cordiality ceased from that moment.|| One of the 
Dean’s letters to Pope thus coneludes : “ And if my genius and spirit be 
sunk by increasing years, I have at least discretion enough left not to 
mistake the measure of my own abilities by attempting subjects where 
those talents are necessary, which perhaps I may have lost with my 
youth." And again, eight years later: ‘ I do sincerely assure you that 
my frequent old disorder, and the seene where I am, and the humour | 
am im, and some other reasons which time has shown and will show more 
if I live, have lowered my small talents with a vengeance, and cooled my 
disposition to put them in use.”’** The days were coming, though not 
yet awhile, when Swift should drivel and wail over his Tale of a Tub, 
a _ exceeding bitter cry, What a genius I had when I wrote that 

Horace Walpole is fond of referring to Gil Blas and his archiepiscopal 





* Life and Letters of Washington Irving, vol. iv: ch. lxxix. 

t Ibid., ch. Lxxxiy. t Ibid., sub anno 1853. § Ibid., ch. xciii. 

l Roscoe's Swift, ITT. 304. { Swift to Pope, January 10, 1721. 
* Swift to Pope, March 6, 1729. 
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patrons. At fifty-three we find him ss his Florentine namesake that 
‘My pen grows very old, and is not so foolish as to try toconceal it; and 
if Gil Blas were to tell me that my parts, even small as they were, decay, 
I should not resent it like his Archbishop, nor turn away the honest crea- 
ture for having perceived what I have found out myself for some time.’’* 
In a later epistle to an antiquarian correspondent, he says: “I have always 
dreaded out-living myself, and writing after what small talents I have 
should be decayed. . . . The gout has made me so indolent and inactive, 
that if my head does not inform me how old I grow, at least my mind and 
feet will—and can one have too many monitors of one’s weakness?’’} 
Three years later, to Lady Ossory: “ When I find I grow old, would it 
not be strange vanity to imagine that others do not perceive it? I never 
had parts that could afford to be diminished, and it is honest to give one’s 
friends warning when the crack is begun.”{ Next year, again, to a 
literary friend: “In truth, I am really too old not to have given up 
literary pleasures. Nobody will tell one when one is growing old, but 
one’s time of life ought to tell it one. I long ago determined to keep the 
Archbishop in ‘ Gil Blas’ in my eye, when I should advance to his caducity ; 
but as dotage steals in at more oss than one, perhaps the sermon I have 
been preaching to you is a symptom of it. You must judge of that, 
sir.”"§ Anon we find Horace assuring her good ladyship aforesaid, that 
she may safely take her Bible oath to Lord Macartney that he, Walpole, 
has entirely forsworn being an author. “‘ Quod scripsi, seripsi; and 
the things must shift for themselves ; but the clock has struck threescore ; 
and if I have not written very foolishly, I will take care that I will not.” 
His outward man, he adds,|| is so deck and shattered, that in all proba- 
bility the inward has its share in the délabrement ; but as of that he can 
be no judge himself, and as he is sure nobody will tell him, it is rather 
wiser not to risk exposing himself. 

Next year he dins the same doctrine into another correspondent, who 
has heard it at least once before. ‘I have taken a thorough dislike to 
being an author; and if it would not look like begging you to compliment 
me, by contradicting me, I would tell you, what I am most seriously con- 
vinced of, that I find what small share of parts I had, grown dulled— 
and when I perceive it myself, I may well believe that others would not 
be less sharp-sighted.”4{ At sixty-four he tells Mason: “I am grown 
lamentably old ; and though my health is much better than last year, the 
mental part is far from bemg in the same order. I perceive decays in it 
every day ; and I dread their increasing till I do not perceive them.”** 
He even tells Lady Ossory, about this time,tf that such a dread has he of 
seeming not to be apprised of his antiquity and decay, that very likely 
he carries it to affectation. He has studied Gil Blas to some purpose. 

Next y ear he writes to Sir Horace Mann : “ My memo wal other de- 
fects tell me how old I grow. I hope at least to remember that I do 
forget. Ancient folks are apt to parry and palliate their decays: it is my 





* Walpole to Mann, 24 May, 1770. 

+t To Rev. Wm. Cole, 4 May, 1773. 

t To the Countess of Ossory, 25 June, 1776. 

\ To Robert Jephson, Esq., 13 July, 1777. 

|| To the Countess of Ossory, 8 Oct., 1777. 

q To Rev. W. Cole, 3 June, 1778. 

** To Rey. W. Mason, 25 April, 1781. 

tt To the Countess of Ossory, 22 Nov., 1781. 
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duty to watch them, and convince myself of them; which one should think 
would not be difficult—but self-love is such a flatterer!”* To the same, 
three months later: “I perceive a gradual decay of my faculties; which 
perception, since it is well founded, is a felicity, as ignorance of it might 
betray me into a myself.’’+ 

At sixty-seven he reminds the same friend that they have corresponded 
for three-and-forty years without once meeting; and continues: “Can you 
wonder that my pen is worn to the stump? You see it does not abandon 

ou; nor, though conscious of its own decay, endeavour to veil it by 
silence. The Archbishop of Gil Blas has long been a lesson to me to 
watch over my own ruins; but I do not extend that jealousy of vanity to 
commerce with an old friend.” t 

This is his maxim, he tells Lady Ossory, next year,§ that when a 
man’s eyes, ears, or memory decay, he ought to conclude that his under- 
standing decays too, for the weaker it grows, the less likely he is to per- 
ceive it. 

And now the tale of his years is threescore-and-ten told; and he re- 
minds her ladyship how often she has heard him declare his jealousy of 
growing superannuated, and how much he dreads exposing himself to the 
dregs of life. ‘I have not those happy spirits of some ancients, who totter 
on to the last, and do not find out, what everybody else does, that they 
are ridiculous. Why should I suppose that when every limb is decayed, 
my inside should remain more sound ?’’|| He is advancing onwards in his 
eightieth decade when he writes to the then sprightly Miss More, ‘ How 
do I know but I am superannuated ?- nobody will be so coarse as to tell 
me so; but if I published dotage, all the world would tell me so. And 
who but runs that risk who is an author after seventy?” To another 
lady correspondent he expresses his opinion, of long standing, that few 
persons know when to die—that is, when to go out of the world; and 
that when any person has shone as much as possible in his best walk, he 
should take up his Strulbugism, and be heard of no more.** At seventy- 
four, he owns himself tickled with some civil things said to him by Lady 
Ossory.tt True, he never had a taste for being complimented ; but he don’t 
know how, he is grown less mealy-eared: he supposes it is natural in old 
age; when one has lost any talent one may have been supposed to have, 
one may be fond of being told one retains it. ‘I perhaps may soon flatter 
myself, when I cannot crawl, that I am as nimble as I was above fifty 
years ago, when Mr. Winnington told me I ran along like a pewet; but 
as to the iron-head, I still protest against it.” And once more, to one of 
the dual darlings of his old age, we find him writing, in the same year : 
“T have for some time expected to be superannuated ; but, though I task 
myself severely, I do not find my intellects impaired; though I may be a 
bad judge myself. You may perhaps perceive it by my letters ; and don’t 
imagine I am laying a snare for flattery.”t+ This last has a more archie- 
piscopal twang than any preceding extract. 





* Walpole to Mann, 21 July, 1782. + To the Same, 23 Oct., 1782. 
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t To the Same, 26 March, 1784. 

|. To the Countess of Ossory, 15 Dec., 1787, 
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This episode in the adventures of Gil Blas had laid an almost cruelly 
tenacious hold on the memory of Sir Walter Scott. Witness his very 
frequent allusions to it, in his novels, journals, and co ndence. For 
instance, in the Introduction he wrote for a volume of the Collected edition 
of his Novels, the year before his death, we read: “ The general fact is 
undeniable,—all men grow old, all men must wear out; but men of 
ordinary wisdom, however aware of the general fact, are unwilling to 
admit in their own case any special instances of failure. Indeed, they 
can hardly be expected themselves to distinguish the effects of the Arch- 
bishop of Granada’s apoplexy, and are not unwilling to pass over in their 
composition, as instances of mere carelessness or bad luck, what others 
may consider as symptoms of mortal decay.”* A dozen years before 
that, he winds up an epistle to Southey with the exhortation, ‘* Do not 
work too hard—experto crede. This conclusion, as well as the confusion 
of my letter, like the Bishop of Granada’s sermon, savours of the apo- 
plexy.”+ In the same year, and the same month, Scott returns to Terry 
of the Adelphi the MS. of that theatre’s adaptation of the Heart of 
Mid-Lothian, with an account of his recent sufferings from cramp in the 
stomach: “TI send the MS.—I wish you had written for it earlier. My 
touching, or even thinking of it, was out of the question ; my corrections 
would have smelled as cruelly of the cramp, as the Bishop of Granada’s 
homily did of the apoplexy.”{ Of that very novel, from the long-sub- 
sequently-written Introduction to which we a quoted, Scott tells the 
same correspondent in 1822: “I have not been very well—a whoreson 
thickness of blood, and a depression of spirits . . . . have annoyed me 
very much; and Peveril will, I fear, smell of the apoplexy.”§ 

It was after repeated strokes of apoplexy that Sir Walter wrote to the 
elder Ballantyne, who protested against the novel on which he was en- 
gaged, at the close of 1830: “My dear James,—If I were like other 
authors, as I flatter myself I am not, I should ‘send you an order on my 
treasurer for a hundred ducats, wishing you all prosperity and a little 
more taste ;’ but having never supposed that any abilities I ever had were 
of a perpetual texture, I am glad when friends tell me what I might be 
long in finding out myself.” || 

In the following March, Scott penned an address in reprobation of the 
Reform Bill, and thus journalizes his impression of it: ‘ Mr, Laidlaw, 
though he is on t’other side on the subject, thinks it the best thing I 
ever wrote; and I myself am happy to find that it cannot be said to smell 
of the apoplexy.” 

Some four months only before his death, we see Sir Walter, paralysed 
and past work, still sitting at his desk, and alternately toiling at Count 
Robert of Paris and jotting down melancholy entries in his Diary. “ Go 
on with Count Robert half a dozen leaves per day. I am not much 
behind with my hand-work. The task of pumping my brains becomes 
inevitably harder when 


Both chain-pumps are choked below ; 


8 





* Introduction (1831) to Peveril of the Peak. 

Tt Scott to Southey, 4 April, 1819. t Scott to Terry, 18 April, 1819. 
§ Scott to Terry, 10 Nov., 1822. 

|| Scott to James Ballantyne, 8 Dec., 1830. 
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and though this may not be the case literally, yet the apprehension is 
well-nigh as bad. . . . My pronunciation is a good deal improved. My 
time glides away ill-employed, but I am afraid of the palsy. I should 
not like to be pinned to my chair. ... My own circle in bodily matters 
is narrowing daily ; not so in intellectual matters—but of that I am 

rhaps a worse judge. The plough is nearing the end of the furrow.’’* 
Heuer than even this true-hearted, clear-sighted, unpretending man 
could at all persuade himself; or he would scarcely have persisted in the 
weary task-work of Count Robert and Castle Dangerous. Yet, sown 
broadcast on the face of his Journal at this period are such entries as 
this: “ My bodily strength is terribly gone; perhaps my mentai too.”+ 
But he bore bravely on, and agonised in the travail of authorship, not 
to retain the vanity of a literary name, but to redeem his personal name, 
and satisfy his creditors, that so, with a Nunc Dimittis, he might depart 
in peace. 





Space conceded for another of these annotated sketches of representa- 
tive humanity, be the subject 


SHERIDAN’S FAULKLAND: 
TYPICALLY CONSIDERED, 


Tue part of Faulkland in the “ Rivals” is usually voted a decided bore 
by the audience, and is therefore considered a decidedly thankless part by 
the actor to whom it is cast. Whether an actor of real cleverness and 
humorous insight into character might not convert it into an exceedingly 
amusing performance, is a question not quite out of the question. 
Quietly to read and compare the scenes in which this sensitive lover frets 
his hour upon the stage, is, at any rate, toany one with a relish for high 
comedy, the reverse of dull. 

Unused to the fopperies of love—so his much-enduring mistress too 
favourably portrays him—he is negligent of the little duties expected 
from a lover; but being unhackneyed in the passion, his affection is 
ardent and sincere; and as it engrosses his whole soul, he expects every 
thought and emotion of his Julia to move in unison with his. Yet, 
though his pride calls for this full return, his humility makes bim under- 
value those qualities in him which would entitle him to it; and not 
feeling why he should be loved to the degree he wishes, he still suspects 
that he is not loved enough. 

Acres galls him by reporting the good health and spirits Julia has 
enjoyed even while he is away; and Captain Absolute has some cause to 
show for twitting Faulkland with being angry at his mistress for not 
having been sick. ‘No, no, you misunderstand me,” the thin-skinned 
self-tormentor replies, “ yet surely a little trifling indisposition is not an 
unnatural consequence of absence from those we love. Now confess— 
isn’t there something unkind in this violent, robust, unfeeling health ?”’ 
And when Acres doubles his despair by relating how lively and entertain- 
ing she had been, and what songs she used to sing, and what were her 





* Sir Walter Scott’s Diary, 1 May, 1831. + Ibid., 8 May. 
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favourite dances, Faulkland is wrought up to a paroxysm that can only 
_ an exeat in his own summary evit, in a hurricane of tumultuous 
eeling. 

Well may Captain Absolute protest, on another occasion, after a series 
of the like pranks has been played by this enamoured Heautontimorou- 
menos, that a captious sceptic in love, a slave to fretfulness and whim, 
who has no difficulties but of his own creating, is a subject more fit for 
the ridicule he extorts than for the compassion he solicits. And Faulk- 
land feels his reproaches ; yet would not change what he calls this too 
exquisite nicety for the gross content with which he, the captain, tramples 
on the thorns of love. 

Not but that a crisis now and then intervenes, which threatens to 
shatter his happiness altogether, thanks exclusively to his own consum- 
_ folly—a crisis that might wring from him a wail like that of 

talide, 


Enfin, c’en est donc fait; et, par mes artifices, 
Mes injustes soupcons, mes funestes caprices, 
Je suis donc arrive au douleureux moment,* 


which is to witness the ultimate perdition of my hopes. 

Addison’s Will Wormwood, being devoured by the spleen, makes of 
course a “very whimsical lover.” He is ovelland and ears in that 
passion, and by a very curious interpretation of his mistress’s behaviour, 
has, in less than three months, reduced himself to a perfect skeleton. 
She gives him all the encouragement man could wish, but has the morti- 
fication to find that her lover still sours upon her hands. Will is dis- 
satisfied with her, whether she smiles or frowns upon him; and always 
thinks her too reserved or too coming. A kind word, that would make 
another lover’s heart dance for joy, pangs poor Will, and makes him lie 
awake all night.t : 

Love, remarks the recently resuscitated, but still anonymous, author 
of “ Violet,” is so feeble in its judgments, so wonderful in its mental 
devices, so erring in its weaknesses, so bitter in its imaginings, so cruel 
in its suspicions, so unjust in its reasonings, so sublime in its folly, so 
partial in its arguments, and so ingenious in its self-torture, that there 
can be no limit to its inconsistency, or to its doubts, and the power of 
the understanding sinks beneath the force of that single passion, even 
while its strength is weak.t 

Prior does a little bit of erotic psychology, in his “ study” of the sen- 
timents towards Emma of his self-questioning and sentimentalizing 


Henry. That 





amorous youth frequents the silent groves ; 
And much he meditates, for much he loves. 

He loves, ’tis true; and is beloved again : 

Great are his joys, but will they long remain? 
Emma with smiles receives his present flame ; 

But smiling, will she ever be the same ? 

Beautiful looks are ruled by fickle mines ; 

And summer seas are turned by summer winds. 





* Racine, Bajazet, Acte V. Sc. 12. t Addison, The Lover, No. xxxix. 
t Violet; or, the Danseuse, ch. vi. 
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Another love may gain her easy youth : 

Time changes thought, and flattery conquers truth. 
O impotent estate of human life, 

Where en and fear maintain eternal strife ! 
Where fleeting joy does lasting doubt inspire, 
And most we question what we most desire ! 
Amongst thy various gifts, great Heaven, bestow 
One cup of love unmixed ; forbear to throw 
Bitter ingredients in; nor pall the draught 

With nauseous grief ; for our ill-judging thought 
Hardly enjoys the pleasurable taste ; 

Or deems it not sincere, or fears it cannot last. 


And so it came to pass that, Faulkland-like, Henry sets to work with 
stratagem and test, to prove and try the mettle of his mistress : 


With wishes raised, with jealousies oppressed 
Alternate tyrants of the human breast), 
one great trial he resolves to prove 
The faith of woman, and the force of love.* 


Goethe’s one English biographer shows us that “ somewhat fantastic 
youth” enamoured of a girl (one of such a long series in his histoire 
amoureuse), of whose cordial response to his passion having fully assured 
himself, he indulged in the boyish caprice of tormenting his beloved. 
This was while Goethe was a Leipzig student. ‘ There is nothing more 
cruel than love ; and youthful lovers, once assured of victory, are sin- 
gularly prone to indulge in the most frivolous pretexts for ‘ ingeniously 
tormenting.’ Man loves to conquer, likes not to feel secure, Goethe 
says, in the piece wherein he dramatised this early experience : 


Erringen will der Mensch ; er will nicht sicher seyn. 


Had Katchen coquetted with him, keeping him in the exquisite pain of 
suspense, she would have been happier: but as he said in his little poem 
Der Wahre Genuss, ‘she is perfect, and her only fault is—that she 
loves me: 


Sie ist vollkommen, und sie feblet 
Darin allein dass sie mich liebt.’ 


He teased her with trifles and idle suspicions ; was jealous without cause, 
convinced without reason; plagued her with fantastic quarrels, till at 
last her endurance was exhausted, and her love was washed away in 
tears. No sooner was he aware of this, than he repented, and tried to 
recover the jewel which like a prodigal he had cast away. In vain. He 
was in despair, and tried in dissipation to forget his grief. A better 
issue was poetry.”t And so it came to pass that Goethe treated the 
world with Die Laune des Verliebten, which work has of course a place 
in the comprehensive avowal, of his own making, that all his works are 
subjective experiences, all of them are but fragments of the grand con- 
fession of his life. 

Eridon, the captious lover in that play, pesters his lady-love in the 
approved Faulkland style. Torments himself too. 


Mais a me tourmenter ma crainte est trop subtile,t 





* Henry and Emma. t Lewes, Life of Goethe, I. 64 sg. 
t Esther, II. 2. 
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as Racine’s Aman says. The very absence of any cause for grief prompts 
Amine’s lover to create a grief: 


Da er kein Elend hat, will er sich Elend machen.* 


A sorry spectacle to outsiders a pair of lovers like this presents; and the 
inclination of remonstrant observers is to shape itself in some such 
query as 

Vous craindrez-vous sans cesse, et vos embrassements 

Ne se passeront-ils qu’en éclaircissements P+ 


Such a pair we have, with a difference, in one of Mr. Peacock’s 
curious-clever novelets. His Marionetta, all sunshine and joyousness, 
is in love with Scythrop, all gloom and moodiness (as becomes the name), 
—she hardly knows why ; indeed, she is not always sure that she loves 
him at all; she feels her fondness increase or diminish in an inverse ratio 
to his. When she has manceuvred him into a fever of passionate love, 
she often feels and always assumes indifference: if she finds that her 
coldness is contagious, and that Scythrop either is, or pretends to be, as 
indifferent as herself, she then becomes doubly kind, and raises him again 
to that elevation from which she has previously thrown him down. Thus, 
when his love is flowing, hers is ebbing: when his love is nage hers is 
flowing. ‘‘ Now and then there were moments of level tide, when reci- 
procal affection seemed to promise imperturbable harmony ; but Scythrop 
could scarcely resign his spirit to the pleasing illusion, before the pinnacle 
of the lover’s affections was caught in some eddy of the lady’s caprice, 
and he was whirled away from the shore of his hopes, without rudder or 
compass, into an ocean of mists and storms.”t. It results, from this sys- 
tem of conduct, that all that passes between Scythrop and Marionetta 
consists in making and unmaking love. 

In one of Mr. Helps’ essays there are some apt remarks on what he 
calls the “habit of exigence”§—a habit springing from many sources ; 
one of which is described as “a grasping affectionateness.” Peevish, 
exigent persons, of the Faulkland family, will complain about broken 
friendship till they often succeed in breaking it. They must have affec- 
tion proved to them; and by such a habit of mind they become exceed- 
ingly tiresome. ‘ For no given day can you thoroughly satisfy a person 
who has suffered this habit of mind to develop itself to a morbid extent, 
and who is always thinking whether he or she is sufficiently loved, 
honoured, and regarded.” Whereas, the self-reliant, hearty, uncom- 
plaining person, believing that everybody thinks well of him, and means 
kindly by him, creates good and kind thoughts in others, and walks about 
in an atmosphere of pleasantness. Insomuch that, in the essayist’s 
judgment, to form a pleasant character it had better even be a little 
obtuse than over-sensitive and exacting.|| 

There almost seemed a point in the adventures of Philip Firmin on 





* Die Laune des Verliebtens. + Britannicus, I. 3. 

t{ Nightmare Abbey, ch. x. 

§ Not, he apologetically admits, a common English word. But he does not see 
why we should not borrow from the French a word which may fairly be adopted 
into our own language. See the opening pages of his pleasant essay on Plea- 
suntness. 

|| Second Series of Friends in Council, vol. ii. pp. 103 sq. 
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his way through the world, when that hard-pressed gentleman, newly 
married, and sorely perplexed by the res angusta domi, was in hazard of 
becoming a Faulkland, diluted, towards his darling Char. It was when 
he fancied he hid his anxieties from his wife, whereas she loved him too 
much to be deceived by one of the clumsiest hypocrites in the world: 
only, being (as Mr. Thackeray tells us) a much cleverer hypocrite than 
her husband, she pretended to be deceived, and acted her part so well 
that poor Philip was mortified with her gaiety, and chose to fancy his 
wife was indifferent to their misfortunes. She ought not to be so smiling 
and happy, he thought; and, as usual, bemoaned his lot to his friends. 
‘1 come home racked with care, and thinking of those inevitable bills, 
But I laugh and put on a jaunty air, and humbug Char. And I hear 
her singing about the house and laughing and cooing with the children, 
by Jove. She's not aware of anything. She does not know how dread- 
fully the res domi is squeezing me. . . . I laugh and grin so naturally 
that she believes I am all right, and she comes to meet me flouncing the 
children about in my face, and wearing an air of consummate happiness! 
I would not deceive her for the world, you know. But it’s mortifying. 
Don’t tell me! It is mortifying to be tossing awake all night, and 
racked with care all day, and have the wife of your bosom chattering and 
singing and laughing, as if there were no cares, or doubts, or duns 
in the world. . .. Why doesn’t she feel? She ought to feel. There’s 
Betsy, our parlour-maid. There’s the old fellow who comes to clean the 
boots and knives. They know how hard upI am. And my wife sings 
and dances whilst I am on the verge of ruin, by Jove ; and giggles and 
laughs as if life were a pantomime!”* Happily this large-hearted Philip 
had not in him the making of a small-minded Faulkland ; else had his 
happiness been in peril that day. 

Madame de Statl’s Oswald, or Lord Neville, is uncomfortably exigent, 
exigeant, or exacting. He is always being piqued or put out by some- 
thing in Corinne’s social success, or in Corinne’s tenderness to himself. 
Witness the scene of the concert in Rome, when the house rises at her as 
she enters her box, and the orchestra sends forth strains of jubilee, and 
Corinne, deeply moved by “these testimonies of admiring affection,” 
cannot restrain her tears. ‘‘ Her bosom heaved beneath her dress; and 
Oswald, with a sense of pique, whispered, ‘ You must not, Madame, be 
torn from such success: it outvalues love, since it makes your heart beat 
thus:’—he then retired to the back of the box, without waiting for her 
answer. For one instant had he swept away all the pleasure which she 
had owed to a reception prized most because he was its witness.’’+ 

When Maggie Tulliver gave Philip Wakem, as they sat hand in hand 
together, the “ only reason” that impeded their match, in the fact of her 
brother’s opposition to it, not her own, we read how Philip felt that he 
ought to have been thoroughly happy in that answer of hers: she was as 
open and transparent as a rock-pool. Why was he not thoroughly 
happy? ‘Jealousy is never satisfied with anything short of an omui- 
science that would detect the subtlest fold of the heart.” +t 





* Adventures of Philip, ch. xxxix. t Corinne; ou I'Italie, 1. ix. ch. ii. 
t The Mill on the Floss, book vi. ch, x. 
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Faulkland’s turn, or twist, of mind is not unaptly indicated in that of 
the moody mad lover in Tennyson : 


For a raven ever croaks, at my side, 

Keep watch and ward, keep watch and ward, 
Or thou wilt prove their tool. 

Yea too, myself from myself I guard, 

For often a man’s own angry pride 

Is cap and bells for a fool.* 


The jealous man’s disease, says Addison, is of so malignant a nature, 
that he converts all he takes into its own nourishment. A cool behaviour 
sets him on the rack, and is interpreted as an instance of aversion or in- 
difference ; a fond one raises his suspicions, and looks too much like dis- 
simulation and artifice. “ If the person he loves be cheerful, her thoughts 
must be employed on another; and if sad, she is certainly thinking on 
himself. In short, there is no word or gesture so insignificant, but it 
gives him new hints, feeds his suspicions, and furnishes him with fresh 
matters of discovery: so that if we consider the effects of this passion, 
one would rather think it proceeded from an inveterate hatred than an 
excessive love.” + Faulkland, in his self-tormenting fractiousness, so pre- 
posterously tormenting his mistress too, might well draw from her many 
a remonstrance such as Moliére’s Judie makes to her too exacting and 
rather too far forecasting and foreboding Eraste: “ Mon Dieu! Eraste, 
contentez-vous de ce que je fais maintenant; et n’allez point tenter sur 
Vavenir les résolutions de mon cceur; ne fatiguez point mon devoir par 
les propositions d’une facheuse extremité dont peut-étre n’aurons-nous 
pas besoin.”{ More than sufficient unto the day is such evil thereof as 
pertains to the Faulkland temperament—like the troubled sea, when it 
cannot rest,—to one thought constant never, unless it be thought of mis- 
trust, or what elder etymologists might call miscreant thought. 

It is in combating such a “miscreant” in the person of another 
Eraste, in another of Moliére’s obscurer comedies, that Gros-René, his 
valet and privy-counsellor, cries pish and pooh and pshaw on the habit of 
teazing oneself with contingent disasters, or of speculating on possible 
disappointments, in the course of love. Here is part of Gros-Iené’s pro- 
fession of faith and practice : 


Et ne suis point de moi si mortel ennemi 

Que je m/aille affliger sans sujet ni demi. 

Pourquoi subtiliser, et faire le capable 

A chercher des raisons pour ¢tre misérable 

Sur des soupcons en l’air je m’irais alarmer ! 

Laissons venir la féte avant que Ja chomer. 

Le chagrin me parait une incommode chose ; 

Je n’en prends point pour moi sans bonne et juste cause. § 


There is yet a third Eraste, of the same complexion, in a third of 
Moliére’s least-read and never-acted comedies, whose valet, La Mon- 
tagne, has to struggle with a similar state of feeling on the master’s part. 
All to the key-note of 





* Maud, VI. 7. + Spectator, No. 170. 
M. de Pourceaugnac, Acte I. Sc. 4. 
Le Dépit Amoureux, Acte IL. Sc. 1. 
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ERASTE. 
Mais, tout de bon, crois tu que je sois d’elle aimé ? 


La MontaGne. 
Quoi! vous doutez encor d’un amour confirmé ? 


ERASTE. 
Ah! c’est malaisément qu’en pareille matiére 
Un coeur bien enflammé prend assurance entiére : 
Il craint de se flatter; et, dans ses divers soins, 
Ce que plus il souhaite est ce qu’il croit le moins.* 


A scene in the second Act, between Orante and Climéne, was probably, 
failing an older fons et origo, in Addison’s mind when he penned the 
prose paraphrase of it, recently ae Climéne argues, or insists, that 
the more jealous a lover shows himself to be, in his devotion to one of 
her sex, the more complete is the proof he thereby gives of his real love. 
Orante scouts the notion : 


Fi! ne me parlez point, pour étre amants, Climéne, 
De ces gens dont amour est fait comme la haine, 

Et qui, pour tous respects et toute offre de voeux, 
Ne s’appliquent jamais qu’a se rendre facheux; .. . 
. . « Qui, de quelque chagrin nous voyant |’apparence, 
Se plaignent aussitot qu’il nait de leur présence, 

Et, lorsque dans nos yeux brille un peu d’enjouement, 
Veulent que leurs rivaux en soient le fondement ; 
Enfin, qui, prenant droit des fureurs de leur zéle, 

Ne nous parlent jamais que pour faire querelle, 
Osent défendre a tous l’approche de nos cceurs, 

Et se font les tyrans de leurs propres vainqueurs.t 


Notwithstanding which diatribe, Climéne holds fast to her avowed pre- 
ference for one of the Faulkland make, 


Et je veux qu’un amant, pour me prouver sa flamme, 
Sur d’éternels soup¢ons laisse flotter son ame. 


In which respect, Sheridan’s Faulkland would suit her to a nicety, and 
be, beyond compare, her man of men. 

The Lord Teviot of Lady Theresa Lewis’s “* Semi-Attached Couple,” 
is a pronounced specimen of the Faulkland breed. He is represented as 
desperately in love with his young and timid wife—a man of strong feel- 
ings and exacting habits—who alarms her, first by the eagerness with 
which he pours forth his affection, and then by the bitterness of his re- 
a ecause, as he avers, it is not returned. She tries to satisfy 

1im ; but when he has frightened away her playfulness, he has deprived 
her of her greatest charm, and she herself feels that her manner becomes 
daily colder and more repulsive. She wishes that he loved her less, or 
would say less about it; and he thinks that the gentle willingness with 
which she meets his excuses is only a fresh proof that his love or his 
anger are equally matters of indifference to her. No French actor, we 
are assured, with a broken voice, quivering hands, a stride, and a shrug, 
could have given half the emphasis to the sentiment, “ J’aimerais mieux 





— 


* Les Facheux, Acte I. Sc. 1. + Ibid., Acte II. Sc. 4. 
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étre hai qu’aimé faiblement,” that Lord Teviot did to the upbraidings 
with which he diversified the monotony of love-making. 

When he discovers that Helen not only abstains from contradicting 
him on any point that has once inflamed his very wayward temper, but 
that she never even alludes to the disputed point again,—this is an 
offence unto him. Every day creates me increases fresh misunderstand- 
ings. Helen is still almost a child, and the obliquities and injustices of 
strong passions—for we are again and again told how distractedly he is 
in love with her*—are incomprehensible to her. ‘“ She would have been 
surprised. if she had known the trifles, the absolute nothings, by which, 
in the course of every day, she roused or irritated his jealousy—how he 
brooded over a ser word or a negligent look—how he tortured a 
kindness to another into an insult to himself, and an enjoyment into 
which she entered without him, into a misery purposely inflicted on him.” 
Stormy scenes ensue. And as no resentment in her own heart is suffi- 
ciently powerful to give her any insight into the latent motives of Lord 
Teviot’s violence—jealousy of her family being its present mainspring — 
terror and helplessness are the chief consequences produced by his inex- 
plicable reproaches, accompanied by a sense of suffering under extreme 
Injustice. 

Anon come hysterics, too genuine in kind and too severe in degree not 
to alarm and soften his lordship. But his misgivings revive as her 
hysterics subside. However, she is allowed to visit her darling home for 
a change, and sets off with her darling brother by her side, glad to have 
parted on good terms with her husband, “and that he would have no 
opportunity for being angry with her again. So she was happy, and it 
was fortunate he did not know it.”’+ 

Affliction and separation turn out to be good for them both. And 
when Teviot returns from abroad, a shattered invalid, we read that, 
tended and cherished by her gentle hands, “a quiet rest came over the 
weary heart which had loved with all the irritation of believing it met 
with no return ;”’{ and he has the grace to see and own that he had be- 
haved like an idiot and a brute, and frightened his poor child out of her 
senses, and expected her to love him all the more for it. 


He might have done worse than deliver his soul in the phrase of 
Hudibras to his Lady: 


Forgive me, Fair, and only blame 
Th’ extravagancy of my flame, 
Since ’tis too much at once to show 
Excess of love and temper too.§ 





* Semi-attached Couple, ch. iv., xxix., &c. t Ibid., ch. xxxiii. 
t Ch. xlv. § Heroical Epistle of Hudibras to his Lady. 
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PUBLIC MEN AND PRETTY WOMEN.* 


WHEN we saw the title of Mrs. Dawson’s volumes, we fancied that, 
albeit, written by a lady, they might “ mean mischief.” Recollections of 
a deceased prime minister were revived, and memory even wandered to 
those loves of distant ages for which a world was supposed to have been 
well lost. Independent, however, of the author’s own fair fame, we had 
a security against anything wrong. 

When the works of a poet now seldom read were given to the world, 
they were announced as having been written “in familiar exercise with 
Sir Philip Sidney ;”+ and Mrs. Dawson was, in like manner, described in 
her publisher’s advertisement as “ the friend and correspondent of Wash- 
ington Irving ;” a communion from which nothing bad could proceed. 
In place of a chronicle of Liaisons dangereuses, we have something more 
like Willis’s ‘“‘ People I have Met.’’ Few persons have had better op- 
portunities than Mrs. Dawson of compiling such a book. She was re- 
lated to a noble family; enjoyed some of the best society at foreign 
courts ; and travelled during a period that was full of interesting remi- 
niscences connected with the great events of modern history. 

From such advantages as these we expected something more than the 
ordinary gossip of the continental English. We can appeal for our truth- 
fulness to the spirits of the departed, from Aristarchus downwards, when 
we say that we took these volumes in hand with the intention of being more 
than usually amiable, Never had we greater difficulty in carrying a 
good intention into effect. It has been said that style alone is a writer’s 
open sesame! to success. Mrs. Dawson’s is flowing and agreeable. We 
must take exception to such phrases as “she lifted off of the white 
shoulder a long waving ringlet,’’ but they are not frequent ; and if we 
looked to style alone, we should have little to complain of beyond a 
flowery redundancy, We have “ words, words, words ; but the matter” 
is for the most part—if we may use Mrs. Dawson’s own mode of expres- 
sion—as slight as the web of gossamer that floats across one’s path on 
a summer evening. 

As the anecdotes which she introduces have no connexion with each 
other either in subject or date, it is immaterial whether we take the first 
or last as an example. She begins with some stories of the court of 
Murat at the period of his fall; but with the exception of an account of 
his last parting with his queen, they are of little value. In another 





* Princes, Public Men, and Pretty Women : Episodes in Real Life. By Flora 

Dawson. Two Vols. Bentley: 1864. Advertised as “ Public Men and Pretty 

eT by Mrs. Flora Dawson, “the Friend and Correspondent of Washington 
rving. 

t “Certaine learned and elegant Workes of the Right Honorable Fulke Lord 
Brooke, written in his youth and familiar exercise with Sir Philip Sidney,” Lon- 
don, 1633—about five years after he was murdered by his servant. 

} For example, she has such passages as the following. She is speaking of the 
squadron off Toulon in the severe winter of 1813-14: But spring approaches, and 
her soft gales waft sweet perfume from the shore ; the fruit-trees are blossoming white and 
ved ; the song of birds is heard ; though it cannot reach our sailors’ ears ; for them there is 
still only the dashing of the waves and the roar of the cannon.—Vol. ii. p. 214. 
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she affects to throw a new light upon the historical account of the 
return of the King of Saxony to welcome Napoleon to Dresden in 1813. 
It only shows, however, that one of the regents he had appointed was 
opposed to his leaving Kénigstein ; and the rest of the narrative relates 
to the domestic afflictions of the regent himself. Following this we have 
the private history of a German Bluebeard, who, “like many widowers” 
(says Mrs. Dawson), ‘the more he had loved his wife, the more he wanted 
another ;” his connubial affeetion seems to have grown with what it 
Jed on. Many, too, are the ordinary incidents of travel, such as the 
fuoco eterno of the Apennines, or the processions of the Misericordia at 
Florence, which it is attempted, by a romantic and exaggerated tone, to 
elevate into something remarkable. One of our contemporaries points 
out the story of the Vivandiére as “one of the best written in the col- 
lection, and by far the most interesting.” To us it seems that whatever 
merit it may possess is destroyed by the improbability of a Donna del 
Reggimento giving a cup of poisoned brandy to every wounded officer 
who fell in her way, simply because the Emperor, and her husband’s 
colonel, had refused her his discharge. 

We willingly turn to something better. The most valuable part of 
Mrs. Dawson’s work is the paper on the Undaunted. Her stirring 
anecdotes of Captain Usher remind us of what British seamen have 
been capable of achieving ; and we cordially agree with her that, when 
their services are again required, it will be found that “the vigour of 
Englishmen has not subsided ; their courage has not waxed faint.” 

Some of these anecdotes we shall copy. If we occasionally omit or 
change a word or two, the fair author must pardon us in consideration of 
the many we shall have transeribed. She is speaking of the patriotic 
feeling which then prevailed. 

“The same spirit,” she says, “ pervaded all ranks. Sir Thomas Usher, 
when only a midshipman, being ordered to keep his bed from severe 
fever, in sick quarters at Dartmouth, there learnt that the Republican 
fleet was at sea, and Lord Howe about to sail in pursuit. He sprang 
from his bed ; procured a horse; and rode at a break-neck pace across 
country from Dartmouth to Brixham, where he arrived just in time to 
get on board his ship before she sailed.” 

When a man does such a thing as this he must be in earnest. Cela 
va sans dire. 

At a later period it is officially reported that, “ another dashing ser- 
vice has been performed by Lieutenant Usher. With but six men he 
landed on the French coast at midnight, not more than two hundred 
yards from the castle of Bertheaume; surprised a signal-post, obtained 
possession of the enemy’s private signals, and locked up the guard in a 
room, bringing off their commanding officer.”’ 

On another oceasion, “On the 7th of May, 1808, at daylight, off oars 


Trafalgar, a fleet was discovered of nineteen of the enemy’s ships, namely, 


seven well-armed war-vessels and twelve Spanish merchantmen. Captain 
Usher was then in command of the Redwing, of only eighteen guns; never- 
theless he immediately made all sail to close with them and cut off their 
retreat to leeward; he did not get within point-blank range till seven 
o’clock, when they opened fire, formed a line abreast, and swept towards 
the Redwing, displaying more than their usual confidence. Against this 
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formidable force Captain Usher continued to advance, carefully ordering 
his men to reserve their first fire, on which he felt the action would 
depend, till they were abreast of the Diligente (bearing the broad pen- 
dant of the Spanish commodore), and he placed his best marksmen at 
the guns. The boarding-nettings were at the same time kept down to 
tempt the enemy on. Having thus prepared for meeting her foes, the 
gallant crew of the Rédwing were permitted to give three cheers; and 
at this signal her broadside went off like a single gun. The Diligente, 
cut open fore and aft, gave two or three heavy rolls, then turned over, 
and went down with all on board.* The Boreas, her consort, speedily 
shared the same fate. Before nine o’clock two more had disappeared ; 
and, in short, the upshot of this strange contest between the little Red- 
wing and her numerous opponents, was, that with her eighteen guns she 
captured and destroyed seventeen vessels of the enemy !” 

The next (which refers to an earlier date) is an instance of individual 
daring. It was important to have correct information as to the French 
fleet, lying at Brest. Sir Thomas Usher, then a lieutenant in command 
of the Colpoys, undertook the danger and responsibility of a task which, 
had he fallen into the hands of the exasperated enemy, would probably 
have involved him in the degrading iin of a spy. 

“ Choosing a clear starlight night, for his object was to see—he must 
take the chances of being seen—he actually entered Brest harbour in a 
four-oared gig, rowed deliberately along the whole French line, con- 
sisting of twenty-one sail, and took an accurate ae of all. He 
was not discovered till he came abreast of the admiral’s ship. The shot 
was instantly poured down on every side of him. Two boats from the 
harbour immediately gave chase; twelve more from the vessels outside 
joined in the pursuit. Nevertheless he effected his retreat without loss, 
and was enabled to give the commander of our Channel fleet the infor- 
mation which he had been so long endeavouring to obtain.” 

These were the deeds from which Dibdin drew his inspiration. 

Sir Thomas Usher was a friend of Mrs. Dawson’s father, to whom he 
addressed a letter, now first published, giving an account of the Emperor 
Napoleon as his passenger in the Undaunted to Elba. We may there- 
fore receive what she gives us as authentic. 

In another part of her work we have the sad history of a young 
Russian officer and his betrothed, which is affecting because she assures 
us that it is true. In manner it too much reminds one—like other of 
her papers—of the contributions to those small volumes that, in our 
younger days, used annually to spread their light wings of scarlet and 
of gold, upheld for a while by a scant infusion of higher talent. 

Time might be worse spent than in reading Mrs. Dawson’s volumes: 
there are many persons who would not spend it better. It is this, in fact, 
which induces our Bentleys to speculate in such works, and it is this 
which makes them sometimes pay. 





* There was nothing new, it seems, in the fate of the Alabama. 
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STRATHMORE ; 
OR, WROUGHT BY HIS OWN HAND. 
A LIFE ROMANCE. 


By tHe AvuTHOR oF “ GRANVILLE DE VIGNE,” &c. 


ParRT THE EIGHTEENTH. 


I, 


THE ROSES OF THE SPRING. 


Ir was the early springtide of the year. The broad sunny waters 
down by Sheen lay cool and tranquil in the light ; the woodland was in 
its first glad freshness; the glades and gardens sweeping to the edge, and 
the white glistening walls of villas through the trees, were warm in the 
noon brightness; and it was restful and lovely here, in a bend of the 
stream, beechen-sheltered, and with mossy islands breaking the wide river, 
and drooping their willows lazily into its waves. Down the stream 
floated a boat shaped like the Greek feluccas, a graceful water-toy, with 
sails like the silver seagull’s wings, and gold arabesques glistening on 
its white carved sides, and azure cushions piled in fairy luxury on its 
couch ;—the nautilus-barge of a Nereid were not more daintily fair. 
And on the shore, under the sheltering trees, a woman sat wearil 
watching its course, half in apathy, half in fascination. She was tired, 
travel-worn, haggard, heart-sick, where she sat, resting drearily there, 
looking out with sunken, sun-blind eyes blankly over the stretch of the 
waters; and she gazed as though bound by a spell at the joyous sweep 
of the Greek felucca: they were in contrast so strange—she, the bitter, 
hopeless, beggared woman, crouching in the shadow, and that bird-like 
boat winging its way through the light, with the sun on its snow-white 
sails ! ‘ 

And she thought of her Past, when her course through life had been 
proud, and patrician, and cloudless, and in the light of a noontide sun, 
like the course of that boat through the waters ! 

Nearer and nearer glided the river_felucca, while on its cushions lay a 
young girl in the first dawn of her youth, the awnings of azure silk 
above her head, a pile of hothouse roses lying in her lap, the sunlight 
falling on the fairness of her face, bright with a softer glory still—the 
glory of a life without a shadow, of a joy without a wish. She who sat 
on the shore looked and noted her with envying, evil gaze; she knew her 
not, but youth, joy, peace, the purples of the aristocratic order, the glad- 
ness of a loveliness gracious and beloved, these were accursed and abhor- 
rent in the sight of the Outcast :—they had once been her own, though 
now there waited for her but the sepulchre of Age, the grave of Beg- 
gary. : 

Nearer yet floated the fairy felucca, as though bearing a Water-Fay 
to her river home, to her golden throne reared in the snowy bell of the 
lotus-flower ;—floated till it was moored at a landing-stair close to where 
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the solitary wanderer sat, who never moved, but gazed still, with the 
stupor of weariness at the toy-barge and its freight, as its young queen 
rose from her azure nest, and passed over the carpets her attendants 
threw down before her feet, with a group of girl-pairicians like herself, 
sunny as the morning. 

Her white and delicate skirts almost swept the dust-stained dress of 
the lonely woman where she sat; and she looked down on her compas- 
sionately, pausing with that generous and loving pity for all who sorrowed 
and were in need, that was the divine instinct of a nature which, in the 
fulness of its own gladness, would fain have decreed that none should 
suffer. 

“You are ill?” she asked gently, while the odour of the roses that 
filled her hands was wafted to the travel-tired wanderer. 

“Tam very weary !” 

The words had a heart-sick depth of misery, and the voice which 
uttered them was strangely contrasted with the want and desolation of 
her loneliness—sweet, rich, and full of music still. 

The contrast struck upon the young girl’s ear, and she paused, while 
her fair eyes, in whose depths the sunlight lay, gazed down on the hollow, 
sunken, haggard face at whose look she shuddered, even while it touched 
her to yet deeper pity, for there were in it something of fearful beauty, 
of wild grace, that nothing could destroy save death itself. 

“ Let me aid you,”’ she said, stooping, while she dropped some gold 
into the wanderer’s lap, the sweet and gracious compassion of the words 
robbing the alms of all bitterness that might lie to poverty in the charity 
of wealth. ‘This is but little; but if you come up to the house, we may 
be able to relieve you more.” 

The woman looked upon her, still with a blank stupor and an evil 
envy blended in her gaze; and the sun shone on them—together ; the 
wanderer, with the . ov of desolation and the shame of evil years 
upon her, and the young girl, with the sun bright on her fair and fragile 
loveliness, on the fragrant burden of flowers that she bore, on the light 
gold of her perfumy hair, and the beautiful smile of innocence soilless, 
of love fearless, less on her lips than in her eyes, as though the soul 
were best told in them. 

She moved to pass onward from the Pariah who crouched there in the 
beechen shadow; but as she moved she saw the eyes, which had flashed 
with something of proud, shrinking pain as the gold had fallen into 
her lap, fasten on and follow, with wistful, thirsty look, the blossom and 
the fragrance of the roses;—such a look as an exile gives on a foreigu 
soil to flowers he remembers in his native land, whither he can never 
again return. With an impulse of divine compassion, with a gesture of 
beautiful grace, she gave the rich clusters to the lonely and travel-worn 
wanderer. 

“You love flowers? Take them, they will comfort you.” 

While the softness of the pitying words still lingered on the air, in 
charity more angel-like than the grudging -charities of earth, she went 
onward with her fair, bright group of girlish aristocratic youth, soon lost 
to sight in the foliage of the villa woodlands ; and Marion Vavasour sat 
in the gloom ‘beside the reedy waters, with the roses lying in her lap, 
and their dreamy fragrance rising heavy with the perfume of the Past. 
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They were the flowers of her sovereignty, the flowers of her 
she had loved them with the poetic and artistic fancy which so strangely 
mingled with her panther cruelty, her murderous wantonness ; a thou- 
sand buried hours lay coiled for her in the shut leaves of the moss-laden 
buds, a thousand memories uprose for her with the rich sweetness of 
their odorous dews, her youth, her loveliness, her power, all the golden 
glories that were for ever dead were sepulchred for her in the closed core 
of those scarlet roses. 

Beggared by the arrest which had spared her liberty, but had confis- 
cated all that she possessed and had banished her the city ; beg 
more utterly yet by the wreck of the vessel in which she had been bound 
for the New World; she, who had been more brutal and more pitiless in 
the days of her triumph than was ever beast of the desert goaded and 
ravening for prey, had sunk to the lowest depths of desolation, of misery, 
of keen and bitter want, of wild and impotent despair; and, still de- 
nying God, believed at last in Retribution. 

And she sat there looking blankly and blindly down on the fresh fra- 
grant roses that the compassion of a soilless life had laid upon those 
hands crime-stained as the murderer’s palm ; and she drank in, as with 
desert-thirst, the fragrance that bore to her the perfume of her youth, 
the fragrance of the emblems of her Past. A step roused her: she 
looked up, wearily, from her stupor : 

“ Who was it gave me these?” 

He who was passing, an old ferry-boatman, paused : 

~* An angel on earth a’most, God keep her! The great minister’s 
pours bride. He’s cold as ice to look at, but they do say he just worships 
er. 

“ Who is she?” 

There was a terrible hurrying eagerness in the quiver of her voice. 

“His lordship’s wife, I tell ye, the Lady Cecil Strathmore.” 

* Strathmore !” 

The boatman had passed onward, and he did not hear the echoed 
name, in whose dry, thirsty, stifled cry ran the intensity of hate. From 
where she sat in the heart-sickness of fatigue and of privation, she 
sprang up as a panther springs from its lair at scent of its foe and 
its prey, her limbs once more imstinct with eager life, her form qui- 
vering with passion. She dashed the roses down on the wet sward and 
trod them beneath her feet, till their beauty was ruined, and trampled 
from all likeness of itself, even as was her own. She flung out into the 
river depths, with loathing gesture, the gold that had been given by 
that tender and gentle pity ; in want and weariness, in poverty and 
despair, footsore, and with none to give her bread, a wanderer, and 
knowing not when night should fall where she should lay her head, she 
cast out to the waters’ waste the alms that were of Ais wealth! The 
insanity of a blind, reckless, cruel'’hate possessed her; the hate, long- 
chained, baffled, powerless to find its vengeance; the hate which was 
athirst to coil itself with deadly poison-folds about the life that was 
omnipotent and honoured amidst men, and hiss back in his ear the words 
by which he once had doomed her: “ Such merey as you gave, I give to 
you-——no more !” 

At last, at last, she had learned where to strike ; and though her hands 
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were empty now, some weapon that would deal the death-blow to his life 
through what he loved would not be long unfound. 

To that reckless and tigress lust, what were the gentleness of the 
beautiful youth which had paused to pity the suffering, the divine 
compassion which had succoured the stranger and the desolate ?—to the 
soul that was seared with evil and envy, and the deep guilt of mur- 
oe passions, they were, alas! but as oil to the burning, but as fuel to 

me. 


Il. 


THE SNAKE IN THE SHADOW. 


Wuen the night fell over the river-maisonnette, which had been one 
of the countless bridal-gifts of the Cabinet Minister to his young love 
(and where they came at the close of most weeks, that in the bril- 
liance and fever of the world she had now entered she should not 
wholly lose the freshness and the solitude in which she had dwelt from 
infancy, and which had made the waters, and the woodlands, and the 
sweep of free forest winds the life of Lucille’s life), Marion Vavasour, 
unseen, made her way through the aisles of the gardens, stealing with 
noiseless footfall, as the panther through the jungles. Her youth for 
ever dead, her loveliness for ever lost, no end left for her but beggared 
misery and wretched age, and the death-bed of the homeless and the out- 
cast, she had but one goal, one passion, one future—revenge ; and like 
the panther she could crouch waiting with untired patience for the hour 
when her spring could never miss. Love she had never known, save for 
her own beauty, her own guilty power; but hate, the cruel, cowardly, 
wanton, vengeful nature of Marion Vavasour—a woman in her wicked- 
ness as in her weakness, in her crimes as in her cowardice—knew in its 
deadliest and most ruthless desire. Not with philtre or with steel had she 
any thought to destroy what she hated; her hand would have shaken 
there, for her heart would have shrank from the physical peril that would 
have recoiled on herself; true to her sex, she thirsted for a more cruel and 
a more craven vengeance; she longed to destroy by some subtler torture— 
to say to him, as he had said to her, “ You shall live to suffer !” 

She made her way, shunning detection, through the still, cool avenues 
and gardens, where the starlight was trembling in the white spray of 
fountains, and the linden-leaves were filling the night with their odour. 
She had no purpose, no object, save to watch as the snake watches what 
it dares not attack; save to feed, by looking on its goal, the hate which 
fastened full as brutally on the young life which had been filled with 
merciful compassion for her loneliness and poverty as on his which had 
bade her perish in the darkness of the waters and left her to sink down- 
ward to her grave. 

Her eyes gazed round as she moved onward; the scent of the air, the 
gleam of the statues among the foliage, the voices of the nightingales 
thrilling through the silence—they belonged to her Past !—and the soul 
of this woman, hungering for her lost life, knew no passion but to destroy 
those who now dwelt in the paradise from whose gates the flaming sword 
of a pitiless vengeance had driven her forth to the desert. She stole on, 
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shrouded by the fitful moonlight, till she found her way to a marble 
terrace, where some of the windows still stood open to the night; and, 
sheltered by the ilex foliage, Marion Vavasour crept nearer and nearer, 
and gazed into Lucille’s bridal-home. Kneeling there, she could see the 
long vista of the lighted chambers, which had a few moments past been 
filled by the guests of the great Statesman, a small, choice gathering, 
the roll of whose carriages still echoed through the still night that was 
stealing into the Sabbath dawn. The dank dews fell chill upon her 
brow, her limbs were stiff and weary, she was a-hungered and roofless, 
and had no clanship save with the great outcast multitudes, whose name 
is legion and whose portion wretchedness;—and she gazed upon the 
light and luxury and beauty, the rich colouring and delicate hues, and 
gleaming marbles veiled in the warm clusters of countless blossoms, where 
what Strathmore loved, lived in his honour and his shelter, in the grace of 
earliest youth and in the purples of grandest power ! 

A sickly and deadly envy shivered through her veins, and she stretched 
nearer and nearer, as the reared snake darts from out the shadow its 
hooded head and poisoned barb. 

She, kneeling there without, saw Strathmore in the white, warm light 
within ;—and where he stood his head was bowed, while on the coldness 
of his face was that deep and softened tenderness which never came there 
save for one. They were alone, and Lucille leaned against him ; her arms 
were wound about his neck, and while his hand caressed the light wealth 
of her hair, her eyes looked upward into his with that love which was the 
holiest and fairest thing which had entered in with the ambitions, the pas- 
sions, and the remorse, of a great and evil life. 

They were so near, that she who watched without could see the look 
with which the eyes that had spoken their mute, merciless doom to her 
when he had loosed her to the fury of the seas, gazed down on the young 
loveliness gathered to his bosom ; so near, that she could hear the voice 
which had bade her perish in the devouring waters, soften to more than 
woman’s tenderness, in answer to the fond words whose happy murmur 
filled the silence: 

‘Ah! if it were not to wish you less honoured and less great, I 
should wish we were always alone, and that Lucille never Jost you to the 
world !”’ 

‘*‘ Lucille never loses me to the world, for never is she one hour from 
my thoughts, though the world claims my time and my presence!” — 

And as those answering words echoed on the stillness of the midnight 
to the ear of the hidden watcher without, she saw at last the single place 
in his armour of proof where, if one poisoned arrow ever pierced, the 
mailed and kingly life must reel and fall; and a hideous whisper hissed 
from her own blanched, fevered lips, “ He loves her—he loves her!” _ 

Through the stillness there trembled the low sigh of that perfect joy 
which, like the hush of noon, is silenced by its own intensity, as Lucille 
looked upward to his face which, cold and ¢ hanes for all others, to her 


ever wore that gentle tenderness which, so long hers from her guardian, 
was a hundred-fold hers from her husband. 

“ Ah! how beautiful it is to live!” she murmured; and the words of 
happiness which had never known even a dream of pain, of love which 
lent its own divinity to all existence, stole to the strained ear and thirsty 
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hate of the woman with whom to live had been to sin, and who had but 
one seared and cruel passion left—the passion to destroy. 

He stooped and kissed the lips raised to him with their happy words: 

“Thank God it is so for you, my darling !’’ 

“Por us 2” 

* * For us!’—yes. For me while for you.”’ 

She nestled nearer to his heart, while her voice was still hushed in its 
deep dreamy sweetness. 

“‘T wish there were no suffering for any. I eannot bear to think that 
there is so much painon earth. Can you? I saw a woman in waut to- 
day; I wish you had been with me. Her face has haunted me ever since; 
it looked so dos¢, so full of evil, yet so full of weariness. Why is it that 
some faces look like that ?”’ 

“ Do not seek to know, my child; you could never even dream.” 

‘“‘ She grieved me, too,” pursued Lucille, while the light from above 
fell white and soft upon her where she leaned against him, her head rest- 
ing on his breast, the pearls woven in her shining hair, the costly laces of 
her delicate dress trailing on the floor, with the bright flowers flung here 
and there upon them. “She sat so haggard and so desolate by the river 
allalone. It must be so terrible to be alone / I thought the very poorest 
had some one to love them?” 

“* But she was left less desolate when you had seen her, Lucille.” 

He knew that her loving and compassionate nature had no pleasure 
greater than in giving rest and succour to all who were in need, and he 
Jet her spend his wealth as widely as she would in charity; every fair and 
gracious mercy traced to her, every blessing that fell on her from the lives 
she aided, rejoiced him. 

“T am afraid nothing could help her very much,” she answered him, 
musingly, in the voice which had become to him the sweetest music that 
earth held, it was so full of joy! ‘She looked so longingly at my roses ; 
they might have been the faces of familiar friends! 1 gave them to her. 
I thought they might comfort her if she loved them as I do.”’ 

Over his face passed a shadow of startled fear, of disquietude, heavy 
= nameless ; he knew not why nor what he dreaded. 

“Your roses! It was strange that a beggar cared for them, 
Lucille ?” 

“Why? Perhaps they recalled to her some happier past.” 

He shuddered, and drew her to his bosom with a gesture of passionate 
tenderness. 

“Do not pep to strange people, my love,” he said, rapidly and 
uneasily. “You are too young to discern whom it is fitting you should 
notice. Let none, save those ] sanction, ever have access to you.”’ 

She raised her face, illumined with her tender and beautiful smile : 

“ Ah! I love to have anything to promise you and to obey you in. I 
wish you gave me more, then you would know how Lucille loves you.” 

He bowed his head, and kissed the lips which had so sweet an eloquence 
for him, and drew her with fond care from the breath of the night breeze 
as it swept through the opened casements; his frame, firm knit as steel, 
and braced by desert heats and ocean storms, felt even the slight chill- 


ness in the summer wind, since it might have danger for the early fragile 
life he cherished. 
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And she who watched without with burning, jealous eyes, while the 
darkness brooded over her hiding-place, where she crouched as a serpent 
coils beneath the leaves, saw him Jead Lucille through the long vista of 
light and warmth, of deep rénaissance hues, and snow-white marbles, and 
rich tropic foliage, until their forms passed from her sight, and she heard 
the distaat closing of a door falling behind them. Yet she knelt there 
still, sheltered by the leaves, and with her face locking out into the 
starlight, haggard and lit with a terrible baffled passionate desire, ravening 
for its prey; knelt there until the light died out from the windows, 
and no sound stirred the silence but the gentle lulling of the river, and 
all was still in the hush of sleep. 

The night was serene, the winding waters murmured in tranquil 
measure on their way, the stars shone Soiemn in holy solemn peace ; and 
as the poisonous snake steals, dark and noiseless, through the gentle night 
where none behold its pestilential trail, Marion Vavasour stole through 
the dark shelter of the leaves, looking backward, ever backward, to where 
were sleep, and rest, and soft dreams only stirred by as soft a caress, while 
like the death-hiss of the snake gliding to destroy, the whisper hissed 
from her set lips: ‘“ He loves her !—he loves her !” 


II. 
FROM THE ALOES’ FLAME COMES FORTH FRAGRANCE AND BITTERNESS. 


Tue warm light of an odorous fire, made of wood of aloes brought from 
the East, and filling the air with its incense-like perfume, shed its flicker- 
ing brightness over a room brilliant and luxurious as any palace chamber 
in the Arabian Nights. Hangings of azure silk, arabesques of gold, 
rich-hued Guido heads, and delicate white carvings, art-trifles of rarest 
beauty, and flowers scattered in profusion everywhere, bright in hothouse 
blossom, were lit by the fire-gleam into such a mingled mass of colouring 
as artists would have worshipped in its chiar’oscuro. Not less would they 
have loved the face on which the fire shed its glow ; the soft, fair, thought- 
ful brow, the deep spiritual eyes, the lips on which was a dreaming smile 
of joy sweeter than lies in words. There was a light upon her face that 
had never been there, there was a perfection in her loveliness that it had 
never before reached, as Lucille leant back in a low chair, gazing into the 
bright wood embers, while a large greyhound lay stretched at her feet, 
and the warm glow played upon her gold-flecked hair, in the twilight of 
the spring day which had grown chilly in the great squares of patrician 
West London, six months after her marriage. 

She was alone, but her reverie was sweeter than the companionship of 
any save of one, and her thoughts were fairer dreamland than any poet’s 
song or romancist’s story could have told her. Joyous, and without even 
passing shade, as her caressed and guarded youth had been from the days 
of her earliest memory, it seemed to Lucille that she had never known 
happiness until now; now that she was his own, of his name, in his home, 
unsevered from him, and dear to him as no living thing had ever been. 

It was growing very dusk, but the half-light, the uncertain lustre 
crossed and deepened by the shadows, suited her imaginative and medita- 
tive nature. Had her own life known a touch of twilight, she would 
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have learnt to find the twilight hour unendurable ; her days were full of 
sunlight, and she loved the weird poetic pause between the day and 
ight 


Suddenly the greyhound rose with a deep bay, shaking his silver chain, 
Lucille lifted her ~ in eager listening gladness; a step they both 
knew echoed without, the door opened at the far end of the chamber, 
the portiére was flung back, and Strathmore entered. In an instant she 
had crossed the vast length of the apartment, and had thrown herself 
into his outstretched arms ; her face flushed with delight, her eyes gazing 
into his as though they had been parted not for hours but years. 

“ My darling! my darling !” murmured Strathmore, as he bent over 
her; and in his eyes as they looked down upon her it might be read that 
in that moment at least he was happy ; it might be seen how deeply this 
man could love, who, by a fatal error, had believed himself as cold, as he 
was, of a truth, inexorable. He led her forward to where the fragrant 
aloes’ flame flung out its ruddy heat upon the hearth, and as he sank 
into a couch beside the fire, she threw herself down at his feet, resting 
her bright head against him, while his arm was still about her. For the 
first time in his life his home was sacred and welcome to Strathmore; 
before, his home had been to him but a residence in which to sleep, to 
dine rarely, save when he entertained the world, to keep the state and 
pomp requisite to his public position, and to give his ministerial banquets 
and receptions; now it was dear to him, for it was also hers. 

‘What, you were all alone, my child, and in the twilight, too ?”’ he 
said, fondly, as his hand caressed the brightness of her hair. 

She looked up, while the firelight shone in her eyes and on the ra- 
diance of her face. 

‘I would always rather be alone when you are not with me. It is 
solitude without you wherever I am, and if I am guwite alone there is 
nothing to break my thoughts of you.” 

* Lucille! you should not love me so well.” 

She looked up still with a smile which spoke beyond words. 

* Love is all I have to pay you in. I cannot give too much.” 

“Pay me! I am the debtor.” 

She did not know the meaning from which his answer sprung, while 
her arms were wound about his neck, and her kisses were on his cheek, 
that was hollowed and worn with the wear and tear of ambition and the 
unceasing conflict of contested power. Her caresses, her tenderness, 
her infinite and beautiful devotion to him, were ever new, ever sweet to 
Strathmore ; with any other he might probably have been satiated and 
wearied before now, with Lucille he was never tired of gazing on the 
fairness of her face, and he could never hear too much of her fond and 
fervent words. He had loved her ere he had wedded her, he had loved 
her far more since. 

“ As I said the other night, if it were not to wish you less great, I 
could wish we were always alone,” she whispered him, while she lay at 
his feet, making a bright artistic picture with the greyhound at her side 
on the soft, rich-hued skins and Auxerre rugs upon the hearth. 

“I could wish, too, that I had never to leave you,” he answered her, 
tenderly, his hand still wandering over the light gold of her hair. 
“Well, we will be alone for a time; there is nothing that needs me 
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imperatively now, and we need not go to the Queen’s ball till late. You 
shall have all those hours to yourself, Lucille.” 

Her face beamed with delight. 

“Ah, I'am so glad! I feel how proud and glorious it is to bear your 
name when I am with you in the world, but I love better still to be with 
you alone. Others are your companions as well there; but I am the 
only one who shares your solitude.” 

He smiled; the intensity ‘of her affection for him, too great in its 
usurpation of all her life and thoughts, never alarmed him, as it might 
well have done, for her: he only saw in it the fulness of her happiness 
through him, the completeness with which her happiness was merged in 
and dependent on him, and thus also in it the completeness of his atone- 
ment to her father. The cool and daring nature of Strathmore, self- 
governed and self-reliant, was not one to fear the fatal adversities of 
chance, or to remember that this very love which now made all the glory 
of her life, might as utterly make its desolation if evil or death bereaved 
her of him. Accident is chiefly dreaded by women; by men rarely, by 
Strathmore never. If the sin that he had sinned to Valdor for her 
swept over him with a pang, he thrust it aside as swiftly ; he would have 
taken fresh guilt to his soul to have spared Lucille one passing touch of 
the knowledge of sorrow; and in their marriage his happiness, though 
more broken and more fevered than her innocent and perfect peace, was 
scarce less great than her own. 

Lucille leaned nearer against him, resting her clasped hands on his, 
while a warmer flush rose to her cheeks. 

‘“‘ There is something I want to ask you—may I ?” 

** May you!’ he repeated, with a smile. ‘ My own darling! have you 
need to ask that? What is there I ever refuse you, Lucille 7” 

“Oh no, no! Nothing that I could beg you to give or to do; but 
this is different—something I want to ask you of yourself.” 

“Of myself? Say what you will, my love.” 

He thought she alluded to his political life, for Lucille’s intelligent and 
highly-cultured mind rendered her very far in advance of her actual 
years; and all childlike, guileless, and poetic as her nature was, she 
embraced and entered into his career with a depth of comprehension and 
of sympathy which made her no unfitting companion of a statesman’s 
life. 

‘T have never asked you before; but I think you will tell me now— 
now that I am your wife,” she said, softly, and half shyly, while the 
colour deepened in her face as she spoke the last words. er reverence 
for her guardian had been so interwoven with her life, that it was still 
inseparably mingled with the fuller, freer, and still fonder tenderness she 
bore him as her husband. “I want you to tell me”—and her voice 
was sunk very low, while her arm stole round his neck—“ to tell me of 
that cruel woman whom they say that you once loved?” __ 

Strathmore started violently, as if a snake had stung him; a look of 
terror and of horror glanced into his eyes. As the firelight shone upon 
his face and hers they were in strange contrast ; the one suddenly 
blanched with a great fear, and dark with all the memories of the past 
that flooded on him with that single question ; the other bright and fair 
in all the loveliness of earliest youth, its delicate colouring flushed, its 
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beantiful eyes beaming, humid and eloquent, as her shining hair brushed 
his cheeks. 

“ Of her ?—of her? My God! What do you know of her?” 

In the passionate agitated words, to which a ghastly dread gave the 
first sternness, the first harshness which had ever tinged his words to 
Lucille, the cool wisdom of the statesman was forgotten, the truth be- 
trayed ; he had not remembered with what ease her question might have 
been eluded, her innocence blinded and misled. 

Lucille looked at him; her eyes startled and filled with wistful pain, 
her colour blanched, her face full of self-reproach and sorrow. She saw 
that he was wounded—and by der /—and she heard in his voice the first 
accent of anger that had ever fallen on her ear. She did not know how 
far removed from anger, how far worse than his worst anger could have 
been, were the memory and the dread which gave his words their first 
and momentary severity. She threw herself on his heart with loving, 
broken whispers of regret and grief; it was the first time pain had ever 
risen up between them—the first time she had ever known the misery of 
his displeasure. 

*‘ Forgive me !—do forgive me! I meant no harm; I did not know! 
Oh, for the world I would not grieve you !” 

The tears that shone in her eyes, the tears that quivered in her voice, 
recalled him to himself; he shuddered—already must his accursed past 
fall on her, and bring sorrow to her even through him! But he pressed 
her in his arms with passionate tenderness, with the gentlest caresses. 

‘Lucille, my darling! I have nothing to forgive. You have done 
no harm—yow have not grieved me. You have asked me nothing but 
what you have a right to ask. It is only—only For God’s sake 
tell me what made you say that then—what made you speak of her?” 

Lucille lifted her eyes to his, in which he read every thought, mir- 
rored as in a glass. 

‘I only heard of her what Lady Chessville and Lady Castlemere said, 
long ago, last year at White Ladies; and——” 

“I know, I know,” broke in Strathmore, hastily, for his mother had 
told him of that conversation. “ But why should you P 

Lucille’s face flushed again, and a look stole over it, half shy, with the 
reverence which still, as 1 have said, characterised all she felt for him, 
but eloquent with that intensity in every feeling which was far beyond 
her years. 

‘I could not tell you what made me think of her then; but I often 
do, beeause—because I have longed to ask you if it were true she was 
so dear to you, and if it is from any memory of her that you cannot bear 
the roses, and call them the flowers of sin? I longed to ask you if— 
. - regret her now, and if you loved her better than you love Lu- 
e ”? 

Her voice shook a little in the last words, and her head was bowed on 
his breast as she whispered them ; of restless jealousy, of evil curiosity, 
her radiant and ethereal life knew no taint nor shadow; but now and 
then she heard a sharp quick sigh from Strathmore; she saw a dark- 
ness come over his face when he thought her eyes were not upon him; 
she was awakened by restless murmured words in his broken sleep; and 
Lucille, who lived but for him, had wondered, dreamily, vaguely, as she 
had wondered when she had gazed out on the moonlit abbey-lands of 
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White Ladies, whether the regret of that dead, nameless passion was still 
on him—had wondered who she had been, this guilty, cruel traitress who 
had deserted him, yet whom he had perhaps never forgotten or replaced. 
In her true and childlike instinct she had not kept the fear by her in 
silence to brood over its pain ; she had brought it at once to him. 

She felt him shudder from head to foot, and his hand tremble as hers 
closed upon it. To speak of Marion Vavasour to her / and yet to the 
trustful innocence of Lucille he could not lie. 

His voice was hoarse as he answered her, with a harsh impetuous 
passion vibrating in it that she had never heard there yet, which, like his 
violence on the sea-shore when she was a young child, she knew instinc- 
tively was not violent to her. 

“ For the merey of God, do not speak of her! I loved her—yes !— 
with such love as you cannot dream. Heaven forbid that you should! 
Let my past be!—my present is yours. My name, my home, my heart 
are yours; do not taint them with what is accursed, with what is unfit 
for your lips!”’ 

Lucille lifted her head, and looked up in his eyes with that gaze with 
which on the sea-shore she had looked at him in her infancy; her eyes 
were wistful, startled, filled with tears, but, beyond all else, full of a deep 
and yearning tenderness for him. Her lips quivered, her colour rose ; 
his grief was hers, and his wrongs her own. She clung to him closely, 
her heart beating thick and fast. 

“Was she so faithless to you, then—this wicked woman? Oh, my 
love, my lord, how could any one whom you loved betray you!” 

“For God’s sake, hush! Her name on your lips!” The words were 
muttered in his teeth, as he rose hurriedly, putting her from him, and 
paced the length of the chamber, the twilight only broken into darker 
shadow by the warm flashing gleams of the fire which shot across it, 
hiding his face from her. It was agony to him, this torture of her in- 
nocent questions, of her fond sympathy, of her tender grief at his 
wrongs! His self-control was destroyed, his calmness and his strength 
shattered down, all the darkness of the tragedy hidden from her came 
back upon his memory, all the inexpiable brutality of his guilt towards 
her father seized him as in the first fresh hours when he had stood 
beside the bier where the dead man lay stretched in the summer sun- 
light, with Lucille’s unconscious words! He could not look upon her 
face while she spoke to him of the assassinatress of her father. Un- 
witting of the blow she dealt him, she, who only knew that she had 
grieved him, and had called back to him some past that was bitter in its 
remembrance, sprang to him with the soft rapid flight of a bird, and 
threw herself again upon his heart, her tears falling fast, her voice 
broken. 

“Forgive me! forgive me! I did not know that I should grieve 
you—I, who would give my life to spare you pain! I had no right to 
ask what you had not told me of yourself. I was wrong, very wrong.” 

He pressed her closely to his bosom, her guileless loving words of self- 
reproach seemed to him to heap coals of fire on his head. If she knew 
what that past was he “ had not told her” ! 

“You asked nothing but what you had a right to ask,” he said once 
more, while his voice, like her own, was broken. “ Leave me a moment, 
my own darling—a moment; I will speak to you then,” 
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Her eyes turned on him wistfully, beseechingly, but not to obey him 
never crossed the thoughts of Lucille; it was the unquestioning obe- 
dience, never of fear, wholly of love, which she rendered him. She left 
him as he bade her, and stood in the light of the fire with her head 
bowed on the white carved marble. Her face was very pale, the tears 
hung heavy on her lashes, her young heart was touched with the first 
pang that she had known since the marriage-day which had given her to 
Strathmore. She thought how he must have loved this woman that her 
mere memory smote him thus, that for her sake alone he had shuddered 
at the mere scent and sight of the scarlet roses. 

His step echoed on the silence of the chamber; the twilight shadows 
hid his face as he walked up and down for some minutes; then he ap- 
proached her, and his features, while they were yet worn and weary, had 
recovered their serenity, and he drew her to him with his accustomed 
tenderness as he stooped and kissed her. 

“ My precious child, you have but asked what it is surely your due to 
know,” he said gently and gravely, with that perfect self-command which 
never, save for a few moments, deserted him. “ You have a right to ask 
everything of me; I have a right to answer; and I rejoice at nothing 
more than that no thought even which passes through your mind should 
be concealed from me. Confide in me freely—never more so than when 
‘our doubts are of me.”’ 

Lucille lifted her head in eagerness, her cheeks flushed again, her 
eyes full of love. 

“They were not doubts of you. How could I doubt you ever ?— 
what could I doubt you in? It was only that I doubted Fs 

‘‘ What ?” he said gently, as she hesitated. 

‘“*That—that,” whispered Lucille, softly and swiftly, “that you have 
never loved me as you once loved her.” 

A quick shudder ran through him; but his self-control, freshly re- 
conquered, was not lost again. 

“You thought truly, Lucille,” he said gravely. In you I love in- 
nocence—in her I loved guilt. Is there matter for envy for you, there, 
my guileless child, who cannot even dream what guilt is ?” 

Lucille’s face grew awed and wistful while the thoughtful shadow 
which was ever more or less upon it deepened, but a beautiful light 
shone in her eyes. 

“Ah, then,—I am dearest to you ?” 

“God is my witness, yes—a thousand-fold! And now, while I ac- 
knowledge your right to ask of me what you will, I, too, would ask one 
thing of your love. The past is dead; when you bid me look on it you 
bid me look back upon years that are accursed in my memory.” His 
hand as he spoke trembled where it rested on her odie but his voice 
was calm and sustained. ‘The history of my madness for—for her of 
whom you speak, I could not tell without such suffering as the opening 
of old and deadly wounds brings with it. I ask of your love to spare 
me that. If you bid me endure it, I will; what you demand to know 
I will not refuse to answer; but you love me, Lucille—I think you will 
not force me to dwell on a past that can have no rivalry with you, a name 
that it would but pollute your innocence to learn. Am I wrong ?” 
“Ohno, no! I will never ask you one word again! J bid you suffer! 
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Oh, my lord, my love, would Lucille be so little worthy you? I was 
wrong to say what I did. All I longed to know was that you loved me 
too well ever to regret another. I know it now—I want no other 
knowledge !” 

Tears, so rare in Strathmore’s eyes, rose in them as he heard her words. 
He had judged aright her tender, generous, and lofty nature; he had 
known the chord to strike to make her young heart vibrate and echo to 
his will, but it touched him to the soul; though from all love, though in 
all justness, he was still deceiving her, and his eyes were softened to 
a deep and infinite gratitude, his proud stern nature bent as before 
some divine and holy thing, as he bowed his head, and let his lips rest 
on hers. 


Thus that danger passed—passed, leaving no shadow on Lucille’s life. 
When once her fear was unfolded, it fled. She knew that she was alone 
in his heart; that knowledge, as she had said, was sufficient for her. He 
had wished his past unasked of ; she banished even thought of it from a 
mind which best loved to mould itself by his law, and by his wish. She 
was the incarnation of radiant, joyous, shadowless youth, beautiful and 
etherial as the dawn, in those hours which he ioe promised her they 
should spend alone, as she played, like the child she was, with the 
greyhound on the hearth, and sang in music that echoed down the air 
like the glorious gladness of a forest bird, and threw herself at Strath- 
more’s feet in all the grace and abandon of repose, while the fragrant 
brilliance of the aloes’ flame gleamed on her face, and she told him of 
a hundred poetic thoughts, and fairy fancies, and pure ambitions, that 
lived in him and saw in. him the glory of their dreams. The evil of 
his past had touched, but glanced harmless off her, leaving no memory 
and no trail behind it. If her life could but be kept thus! J//— 
vague, disquiet, nameless dread had fastened on him since those innocent 
questions, which had sought unwittingly to unveil the tragedy, whose 
truth, beheld by her, would be death, like the unveiled face of the 
Medusa. The past was on him, like a fixed and recurrent dream; and 
while Lucille slept in sleep as light, as soft, as smiling in its dreams as the 
rest of infancy, his own thoughts, sleepless and wandering through the 
darkness of dead years, went ever to one memory alone—the memory of 
Marion Vavasour. 


IV. 


IN THE BAGNE OF TOULON. 


A SCORCHING noon burnt the vast sandy plains around Marseilles, and 
the great pine forests beyond Grateloup, and the blue glittering sea had no 
motion along the whole line of southera shore, from where the olive woods 
of Monaco sloped down to the waters in the east, to where the chesnuts 
and the vineyards of the Western Pyrenees were withered by the intense 
and cloudless sun. The heat was unbearable, rare even for the Midi, and 
it was most stifling, most pitiless, most hateful, in its white, blinding 
glare, and its burning, breathless oppression on the dreary stone bastions, 
and the stone-locked harbour of Toulon, where the galley-slaves of the 
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Bagne were toiling under their burdens, and working in long files under 
the lash of their gardes-chiourmes. 

Hard, merciless labour, the toil of beasts of burden, dragging up the 
sloping planks the ponderous trucks of building-stones, or panting, like 
horses overladen, under the chains by which they were fastened to the 
timber, or the iron, or the loads of gravel that they brought along the 
fortifications in the parching desert-heat. Toil, terrible and bitter to be 
borne to the limbs inured by every hardship, and to the sinews, coarse 
and strong as oak fibres, of the Auvergnat or the Nantais; of the Ce- 
vennes chareoal-burner or the Paris felon, who had burrowed from birth 
with the rats in the Catacombs, and held his féte in the vile saturnalia of 
the Quartier de |’Enfer. 

Toil, by the sweat of the brow, and to the uttermost limit of strength, 
to those begotten in wretchedness, born in misery, reared in starvation, 
and braced to hunger and to thirst, to outrage and to crime ; but tortures 
that were like the protracted throes of one long living death to the hands 
that were soft as women’s, to the limbs that were inervate by luxury, to 
the lives that were accustomed to every delicate indulgence, to the pride 
that had never stooped to any living man, and now wore the fetters of the 
galley-chain as haughtily as it had worn the orders of a noble, of those, 
who were thrown with common felons, their only sin that they had chosen 
the losing side, and had been Patriots instead of Placemen, or in lieu of 
peepee and purchasable creeds, which could have altered with the wind, 

ad chosen, in an unheroic age, the chivalrous code of a knightly 
and a hopeless loyalty. The camisole rouge and bonnet vert, the coarse 
food they would in other days have seen their dogs turn from in disgust, 
the irons that ate into their flesh, the nights of misery on their horrible 
beds, the ton weights under which the hardiest cattle would have broken 
down, the deadly labour under the long burning days—all these they 
shared with the common criminals of the land, which they had only 
loved too well; and even these were mercy beside the horror of that fell 
companionship which lashed them side by side with the hideous pollutions 
of great cities, with the brute greed which had taken life for a copper 
coin, or a toss of brandy, with the vilest guilt and with the lowest vice 
that make manhood deformity and the world a hell. 

One of these—waiting, as he had been waiting well-nigh for a year, 
deportation to Cayenne—manacled to a gaunt Liégois, who had been 
sent to the galleys for arson, was dragging a load of sand, fresh dug 
from the excavations, the ropes that fastened him to his burden cutting 
his flesh as his shafts cut a galled horse, the sun scorching to blisters 
his bared shoulders, the irons locked upon his ankles and his wrists, his 
taskmaster behind him to revenge each laggard step, each pause when 
in the heat he sickened and reeled under the weight, with a sharp 
scourge of the lash as to a disobedient hound. 

Bound with criminals, and sunk lower than the dogs, stripped to the 
waist, and weighted with fetters, with his hair shorn away, and the sweat 
of an intolerable travail on his brow, the Aristocrat was still distinguishable 
from those with whom he was companioned; the hands which laboured 
with the pickaxe and the spade no suns could brown, the neck round which 
the cord was passed that harnessed him to his truck no indignity could 
bow, the proud silence which every outrage, jibe, and blow tried beyond 
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human endurance, no insult and no torture could break. Namelessly, 
strangely, but with a chasm of difference between them that no unity of 
suffering, of labour, and of bondage could bridge over, the Noble stood 
out apart from the Criminals with whom he was condemned to herd; never 
made like them, never made one of them, by any outrage, by any misery. 
For all else than this, Raoul de Valdor would have been unrecognised, and 
passed as a stranger, by those who had known and loved him best, as he 
toiled here, a political condamné in the Bagne of Toulon. 


A yacht had come into the Toulon harbour, driven there overnight by 
a tempest and lay at anchor that glittering, sickening, torrid day; while 
not a breath stirred the drooping sails, not a touch of coolness came over 
the lake-like waste of the Mediterranean’; not a cloud, ever so slight, broke 
the painful steel-blue glare of the hot skies. The yacht had been win- 
tering about the Morea and the Levant, idly and purposelessly, for to the 
young man who owned it it mattered little whether he were under the 
skies of the East or the West, beneath the shadow of Mount Ida, in the 
Egean, or of the frowning pine-crowned crags that overlook the Danube; 
for the glory was gone from his life, and he was in those years which 
refuse to believe that although one sun has set to-day, another will rise 
with the morrow. Hecared little where he went or what he did; and he 
strolled listlessly now through the Bagne, hearing little what was said by 
those who showed him over it, though his heart was stirred to a keen, 
unselfish pain as he saw the crime and the wretcheduess locked in, in the 
vast stone jaws of that merciless trap. He, with liberty, youth, health, and 
“all the world before him where to choose,” felt that the grief which over- 
shadowed his life because -one desire of his heart had been forbidden him, 
was egotistic, rebellious, and unworthy of manhood or of gratitude, when 
he looked upon the hideous mass of crime, the intensity of human misery, 
and the lives, loaded with fetters and labouring like beasts of burden, 
which were about him in the bastions of Toulon, doomed beyond escape 
until death should come and loose them from their chains. 

‘“Good God! is that creature a man ?’”’ he said, almost with an irre- 
pressible shudder, as he pointed out a Caliban with the frame of a giant, 
but with a face so loathsome in its mastiff-like brutality and its low, 
dogged, sullen ferocity, that it well seemed to belong to those “lower 
beings beneath humanity” which the Spaniards of Columbus, Ojeda, 
and Nicuesa, expected to find in the Terra Nuova. 

“ A Nantais, who cut his father and mother’s throats for a little matter 
of gold the old people hid in a pitcher,” answered his conductor, care- 
lessly. ‘ They found him guilty, with circonstances exténuantes.” 

“What in Heaven’s name could they be ?” asked the young English- 
man, as he moved hurriedly with an uncontrollable horror from the place 
where the parricide was. 

The other shrugged his shoulders : 

“ Une phrase de paille, monsieur! We do not love capital punish- 
ment. The bourreau is your pet across the Channel; he is not so 
with us,” 

The young man was silent, his blue eyes ranging thoughtfully over the 
droves of men chained together for such incongruous causes, for such dis- 
proportioned crimes. Something of that profound melancholy and despair 
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which comes over men of great minds when they reflect on the com- 
plexity, the vastness, and the diverseness of evil, and see no way which 
can sever justice from cruelty, or ally mercy with necessary vigour in the 
law, ed even on his naturally careless, unmeditative temperament. 
His gaze rested on the face and form of the Parisian Noble, as he laboured 
along the plank with his truck-load of gravel. Lionel Caryl! had known 
him well; scarce twelve months before they had spent mouths together 
at Silver-rest and at White Ladies, but his eyes looked on him without 
recognition, so utterly was Raoul de Valdor dead in the Galley Slave of the 
Bagne. Yet that nameless air, that look of Blood which still lingered, 
attracted Caryll; he gazed at him long and with compassion. 

“ He has committed no crime !”’ he said, involuntarily. 

“ He has committed the worst, monsieur,”’ said his guide, laconically. 

“ Impossible!” broke in the young man, with that frank impulse 
natural to him. “ What is he accused of that such a man can be here, 
with common felons, with assassins, and with parricides ?” 

His conductor stroked his moustaches, and smiled amusedly ; he had 
seen many such men there, seen them live and die there. 

“ That one conspired against the government.” 

“What! Good God! For a mere political difference of opinion ; 
for a r. 

* Chut, monsieur !’’ said the polite but prudential functionary, with a 
smile, “on ne parle pas ainsi en France.” 

“ May I speak to him?” asked Nello, attracted by the pale, proud, 
weary, yet unconquered look of the condamne. 

His companion hesitated: 

“ Mais si, monsieur, si vous le désirez,”’ he said, after a pause. 

It was out of rule, but he was himself a considerable person in the 
Bagne, who could accord such liberties without suspicion or correction, 
and he knew that the young Englishman was highly connected with 
several houses of the British aristocracy. There could be no danger, and 
he called the prisoner to him roughly and imperiously, as he would have 
called a dog. 

* Don’t do that, I will go to him,” said Nello, quickly, wounded, half 
with anger, half with pain, as he felt, almost with a personal mortifica- 
tion, the harsh shout of the callous custodian to the man whose single 
crime had been that patriotism which, deified by us as we read the pages 
of classic history, is damned by us in our own day, if shaped in other 
form to that in which we chose to mould it for ourselves. 

As he moved, Valdor obeyed the command, the Liégois incendiary, 
with whom he was coupled, following him perforce; obeyed, as one too 
proud for a petty and a vain resistance, and of too knightly a nature to 
show that the miserable outrages of an inferior’s tyranny had power to 
sting or gall him. But the blood had risen to his hollow cheek, and his 
head was lifted with a certain grandeur as he approached his taskmaster ; 
the man was great in his fallen might, in his captive’s fetters, as he had 
never been in the days of his rank and his brilliance. There is a majesty 
in Adversity, though it is a king to whose purples the mocking multitudes 
will not bow down, for the world worships and censes only the sovereign 
which it calls Success, even though oftentimes its crown is tinsel, its path 
is infamy, and its treasuries are theft. 
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As he drew nearer, his eyes fell on Lionel Caryll, the colour deepened 
in his face, and a look of terrible pain came into his eyes. The last time 
he had seen the youth had been the night when he had believed that 
Lucille loved him. 

Nello, with the chivalrous courtesy to misfortune of high breeding and 
of a gentle nature combined, lifted his hat, and bowed with a smile as en- 
gaging as he would have given to the proudest potentate in Europe, and 
with a deep respectful pity spoken in his glance, while the Bagne official 
stood by smiling in his sleeve, and thinking, ‘ What eccentric animals 
they always are, these English! Salwer un forgat! Bah!” 

“‘ Monsieur,” he began, hesitatingly, “ pardon me that I have taken the 
liberty of asking to speak with you. I am an Englishman, Lionel 
Caryll, and if I could have the honour to serve you in any way——”’ 

« Lionel Caryll! and you do not know me!” said the condamné, with 
a smile of such resigned melancholy that it pierced to the heart of the 
young man. 

“ Know you?” he echoed, wonderingly, while his eyes dwelt on the 
haggard, wasted features, the weary, lustreless eyes, and the browned 
gaunt face, shorn of beard and hair, of the forgat before him. And as 
he looked, slowly and incredulously, remembrance and recognition re- 
turned on him, he grew pale as death, and recoiled in horror, 

“ Valdor! Oh my God!” 

“ Even I!” 

There was an intense pathos in the simple words in which the late 
brilliant and chivalric Noble acknowledged his identity with the prisoner 
of the Travaux Forcés, in whom the friends of his lost life could find no 

race by which to know him! 

“ Merciful God! how came you here?” murmured Caryll, while his 
voice shook with emotion, and the dank dew gathered on his forehead in 
the shock with which his youthful and fervid nature was struck at meet- 
ing the man whom he had known and feared as a dazzling courtier and 
a powerful rival, now weighted with irons, and leashed with a criminal in 
the convict works of Toulon. 

‘*T suffered for my cause. Many better men than I have done as much, 
and more,” answered Valdor, briefly. 

If he knew that one whose hand was without mercy to strike, and 
whom in one mad hour he had threatened when the haughty soul of 
Strathmore was flung down before him in the humility of supplication, 
had been that which, unseen and indirectly, but none the less surely, had 
sent him to his doom, Valdor was not made of that nature which could 
have told this to Strathmore’s young kinsman, 
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have shed tears like a woman at the sight of the man before him, while 
all his English blood was up in hot revolt at the tyranny which bound 
the political offender in the same brutality of chastisement as was incurred 
by the vilest criminals, by the fratricide, the incendiary, the poisoner, 
and the assassin. 

“ Merciful God!” he cried, passionately, “ can such things be? What! 
only because you held to the creed of your ancestors, and wished to win 
back for your king his legitimate throne, the country that was once ruled 
by Henri Quatre flings you here with the vilest criminals upon earth !” 

Valdor gave him a swift glance, which counselled him to hold back his 
indignant protest, for the overseer of the Travaux Forcés was looking 
meg at the young man’s flushed face, and heard all the fiery words, 
as Nello spoke in French. 

“ Dios consiente, ma non per siempre,” he answered, in the Spanish 
proverb, with a mournful and restrained dignity, which perhaps, more than 
anything else, showed how captivity and degradation had worn away the 
hot impulsiveness and the brilliant insouciance of the French Noble, 
while at the same time they had brought out in him a grandeur which 
had not been there in the days of his fashion and his fortune. 

**God’s vengeance should fall here, then!’ muttered Caryll, in his 
teeth, too ardent and too full of impulse himself wholly to obey Valdor’s 
sign, though he had seen and rapidly comprehended it. ‘ How long are 
you sentenced to this iniquitous, accursed misery ?”’ 

*‘ For life. Iam one of the déportés for Cayenne.” 

“Cayenne! Why, it is death itself, they say, those pestilential 
swamps! Is there no hope possible ?”’ 

‘‘ Hope does not enter here,” said Valdor, with a smile more unutter- 
ably sad than the most bitter lamentations could ever have been. 

The young man ground his heel into the hot sand on which they stood 
with a mute passionate gesture ; he was by nature generous, sympathetic, 
and ready to do battle for any wrong, however foreign to him, and the 
constant action of Lucille’s mind upon his own had lent him some of her 
unselfish and fervent pity for those who suffered. 

Valdor looked at him, and even on his sunburnt, haggard face the blood 
rose as he leaned forward for the moment, forgetting that he was in 
chains. 

“Tell me,” he said, hurriedly. ‘“ Tidings of the world never reach 
here more than they reach the dead in their tombs! What of Strath- 
more ?—of——”’ 

Nello knew the name before which he paused. With the rapid instinct 
of a lover, he had seen that Valdor also loved her, though of what had 
passed that night under the palms he had known nothing. His heel 
ape the sand under it a. fiercer force than before, his eyes fell, 
ve half turned away. 

“ My uncle has wedded Lucille,” he said, briefly ; and, while he uttered 
the words, all the anguish which that marriage had cost him in its first 
hours tightened afresh about him: he forgot the Bagne of Toulon ; he 
forgot the men before him, and the stone walls around him; he only re- 
membered the love of his youth. 

Valdor answered nothing; he had known well enough what the 
auswer would be, though perhaps, as with us all, until certainty fell like 
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the axe of the headsman, he had, without knowing it, hoped against 
hope. He was silent; he had learnt of late to endure; but a grey pallor 
overspread the dark bronze of his face, and the heavy iron fetters that 
bound him to the Liégois criminal shook against each other as though 
struck together by a sudden blow. 

(“ Ils ont disputé pour une femme qu'un troisiéme a prise,” thought 
the shrewd Toulon official, glancing from one to another. ) 

“Is she happy?” said Valdor, after a long silence, while his voice was 
very low. The thoughts which were passing within him were little 
dreamed by the young man beside him—thoughts of the dark tragedy 
which had ushered in and still overhung the life of Lucille. 

Nello’s face was still half turned away, and was flushed with the keen 
pain which the subject brought him. He answered, however, with frank 
truth, as it was his nature to do, and moreover, since the night in which 
he had seen Strathmore’s coldness broken and his pride levelled by the 
community of suffering, he had felt to him as he had never done before. 

“Happy? Yes. At least, they tell me so; I have not seen her 
since—since before her marriage, but I know how great her love was for 
my uncle, and that he would give his life to spare her a moment’s pain.” 

‘“‘ He is so dear to her?’’ asked Valdor. The chains he bore, the 
misery he endured from one dawn to another, the sentence which de- 
voted his whole life to a fate beside which the Noble’s death upon the 
scaffold had been mercy, were scarce so bitter to him as that question, 
for what he loved and had for ever lost, was in the instant of its asking. 

“ Her life is centred in his,” answered the young man in his teeth, for 
he had not yet learned to speak calmly of what had struck him a blow 
that for the time had withered all the beauty of his youth, ‘ If harm 
befel him to-morrow, I believe it would be Lucille’s death.” 

Valdor was silent, his head drooped, his lips grew very white where 
he stood, while the massive irons that linked him to the Liégois trembled 
as they hung from his wrists. Gazing down upon the yellow glare of 
the sand, he thought how wide and fearful a vengeance was in his hands 
upon the man who had consigned him here if liberty alone were his! 
Liberty ! He shuddered as the word merely passed, mute and colourless, 
through his mind; its very memory was mockery, whilst around him 
were the white inexorable walls, the galley-gangs, the fettered criminals 
of the Toulon Bagne. ’ 

The overseer, tired of the conference, and afraid of allowing a foreign 
visitor longer intercourse with one of the galériens, broke in, turning to 
Caryll: 

** Monsieur, it is out of rule for a stranger to speak with a forcat; I 
can permit the interview to last no longer. Au travail numéro qua- 
rante-cing! Va-t'en donc animal; vite!” 

Passionate words of rebuke, remonstrance, and unavailing wrath, rushed 
to Nello’s lips, while his blue eyes flashed with longing to seize the 
official in the strong English grip of his right hand, and hurl him down 
into the midst of the excavations beside which he stood. But a meaning, 
warning glance from Valdor arrested him, as he whose whole individualit 
was lost in ‘“‘numéro quarante-cing” bowed with his old grace and with 
that majesty which calamity nobly borne ever confers. 

“*M, Caryll, I thank you from my soul. The sight of your face has 
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been like water in a desert to one who is shut in a living grave, and to 
whom the world is dead.”’ 

Then, without resistance, or without sign that he had even heard the 
brutal voice of his taskmaster, he moved away to the plank where his 
labour awaited him. Swift as thought, Nello followed him with eager 
words of pity, sympathy, and indignant grief; but a hundred lynx eyes 
were on them, and the glance of Valdor mutely warned him, as he would 
serve him, to fall back with those generous but rash words unuttered, 
while from his own lips a single phrase was whispered so low that the 
young man could barely catch it: “* Doucement !—et conciliez Lascases !” 
Lascases was the government employé who was conducting Nello over 
the Bagne. His senses, quickened by the keenness of sympathy, and 
by the desire which Valdor had divined, to serve in some way, though 
he had no knowledge how, the man whom he had suddenly found in 
such terrible captivity, Nello caught the cue rapidly, though vaguely ; he 
fell back, letting Valdor and the Liégois return to their toil, and turned 
to the official with as much carelessness and courtesy as he, no good 
hand at diplomacy and deception, could assume on the instant. He 
accounted to Lascases for having known the déporté by his having met 
him at his uncle’s house. Strathmore’s name was too familiar in France 
not to be well known even to the Toulon officer, and was in a great 
measure a voucher to him that no harm could result from the young 
Englishman’s recognition of “ Numéro quarante-cing ;’’ and Nello dined 
as far as he could bring himself to do, Valdor’s whispered injunction, 
“ Conciliez Lascases,” by entering with apparent interest into the official's 
explanations of the working and the regulations of the Bagne, and by 
inviting him to the inspection of his yacht, and to luncheon there on 
board with him. Most surely Nello, with not a little of the pride of the 
Strathmores in him, with an laden hatred of wrong and a heart sick at 
the tyranny to which he was witness, had never so stooped, but that a 
warm, eager, indefinite longing was already on him to loosen by some 
means or other those cruel fetters with which a man innocent of all 
crime, save a mistaken cause and a quixotic loyalty, was ung amongst 
thieves, bondsmen, and assassins. : 

When he had quitted the Bagne, and sat at evening on his yacht- 
deck, seeing the sun go down in all its golden glory in the Mediter- 
ranean waters, and musing on the mass of misery and guilt where 
the galley-slaves, when night closed in, would lie en manacled and 
side by side, in worse beds than kennelled dogs, the young man’s 
thoughts revolved incessantly and restlessly round a thousand vague, 
wild, chivalrous, impossible plans for Valdor’s rescue. He could see 
no way to it that was feasible; he could devise no scheme, however 
rash and reckless, that it was possible to obtain a chance to put in execu- 
tion, but his nature was sanguine, his heart was generous, aud he came 
of a bold race, who let nothing daunt them or oppose them. Strath- 
more, in England, little dreamed the projects that floated through his 
young nephew’s mind, till they settled into a matured and resolute will 
to liberate the political condamné, if daring or skill could find any means 
to do so, as he leaned over the side of his vessel looking at the stone 
bastions of Toulon, where they glared red in the ruddy sunset light. 
How, when, at what risk, and by what measures he could not tell ; but 
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to free the French noble was as resolved in the youth's heart as though 
the Eumenides of Greek fable had place and sovereignty in human life, 
and had appointed him the chosen instrument by which the evil which 
had been deliberately wrought should recoil on the life that had be- 
gotten it. 

When the sun had sunk and the stars had come out, he still leaned 
there looking down on the phosphorescent water musing on this thing ; 
while in the Bagne of Toulon the prisoner, lying in the cramped misery 
which makes sleep torture, and denies even the merciful oblivion of 
slumber, and the restoration of lost joys which dreams may bring with 
them, thought of Lucille gathered to her husband’s heart,—thought of 
the vast and awful vengeance which was his upon Strathmore if—if he 
had but Liberty! 


And the yacht stayed off Toulon. 








GREEK ANTHOLOGY.* 


THERE is wisdom to be met with in the literature of the ancients well 
calculated to humble the pride of those who exalt the days in which they 
live (as in part personified by themselves) over and above all others. 
This is readily acceded with regard to the Hebrew prophets ; but as 
they were inspired from on high, so their wisdom is not looked upon as 
coming within the human im 8D But this is not the case with the 
Greeks, who, essentially pagan and pantheistic, still manifest in their 
writings a depth of thought and of philosophy which ought to put many 
modern authors to the blush. 

This even in their lightest and most frail compositions—in the Greek 
Anthology. “ Few persons but scholars,” said Christopher North, “ and 
of scholars but few, know what treasures untold lie in those beautiful 
words.” Major Robert Guthrie MacGregor modestly does not claim to 
be a Greek scholar ; he is right, it is dangerous to do so; and yet has he 
rendered in his version of the Greek Anthology not only the spirit of 
every line, but he has, as far as was possible, not departed from its letter. 
Discarding to a certain extent “various readings’? of great Grecians, 
conjectural emendations of obscure and doubtful passages, laudable 
studies to restore damaged metre or defective syntax, the major has con- 
tented himself with following what appeared to him the probable and 
natural turn of sentiment of the author, rather than the mere expression 
handed down; he has, in fact, preferred giving a faithful and forcible 
version in preference to a more polished paraphrase, and thus aided by 
the “ Greek Anthology, Prose and Verse,” published by Bohn in his 
Classical Library; and by Dr. Wellesley’s “ Anthologia Polyglotta;” as 
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also by German, French, and English criticisms, he has produced a work 

that is eminently adapted not only to render the beauties of the Greek 

Anthol better known, but also to make them generally popular. 
That the same spirit moved the Greek poets as fired the Hebrew 


prophets of old, is to be seen in many instances : 


If to have care avail thee aught, 
Cherish thy care, be full of thought ; 
But if thy God have care of thee, 

Why for thyself then careful be ? 
Without that God thou can’st not share 
One thought, nor be exempt from care. 
This one care, then, be ever thine, 

To God thine ev’ry care consign ! 


Again, from the same poet, Palladas : 


Here came I naked, naked hence I go, 
For naked end why vainly labour so ? 
A hundred other examples might be given. As to popular philosophy, 
one alone might suffice : 
There’s many a slip 
’*T ween cup and lip. 
This has been handed down by almost every nation, from “ Inter os et 
offam multa intervenire possunt,” to our own simple adage. But such 
would not serve to give a correct idea of the almost pastoral simplicity of 
Hellenic wisdom. The following is more characteristic : 


Go not about, leading a vagrant life, 

From land to land pursuing pain and strife ; 

Go not about, an empty hut will shield, 

And its poor hearth to thee warm welcome yield ; 
F’en if thy loaf be light, its meal tho’ coarse, 
And hardly pounded by thy proper force, 

Tho’ herbs be rare and rude, thy simple fare 

To savour, be contented—Home is there ! 


The following are more terse: 


Old age, when absent, all desire: it wakes our worst regret 
Possest and present : then we feel ’tis ever best a debt ! 


This from Menecrates. The next— 


Aye, to speak well of ev’ry one is well; 
But to speak ill is bad, tho’ truth we tell— 


savours almost of Christian philosophy. Again : 


A time to love, a time to wed, 
A time to rest the weary head ! 


of Dionysius, has had many versions since. What can be more pointed 
than the following : 


Death dogs us all; we’re fatten’d, as a flock 
Of swine, in turn for slaughter on the block. 


In. og does not permit it, or the Greek Anthology would serve ad- 
mirably to show that wisdom belongs to and repeats itself in all ages. 
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The following from Meleager, as compared with Shakspeare, is re- 
markable : 

Not in fond Hymen’s but grim Hades’ arms, 

Did Clearista yield her virgin charms; 

Lutes ’neath the bridal roof were gay by night, 

And clos’d the bridal doors to carols li hit, 

At morn with sorrow’s wail those viene sound, 

Hymen’s glad hymns in notes of woe are drown’d: 

The very torch that lit the nuptial room, 

Points lividly her pathway to bie tomb. 


Our national poet has it : 


Our instruments to melancholy bells, 

Our wedding cheer, to a sad burial feast ; 
Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change ; 
Our bridal flow’rs serve for a buried corse. 


Major MacGregor’s notes supply many other curious examples of similar 
repetitions. Greek epitaphs, like those of most countries, are not onl 
admirable exponents of popular faith, but also of the tone of feeling cha- 
racteristic of the people and the age; and we need hardly say that the 
Greek anthologists, more distinguished in the amatory and erotic line 
even than in the wise and pious, are also equally felicitous in their con- 
vivial, humorous, and satirical veins. Here is something to suit 
Banting : 

Death is not only by the wasted frame, 
But great obesity oft does the same. 
And Dionysius, in Pontus, King 

Of Heracleia, prov’d this very thing. 


Women, the companions and solace of our lives, were especially subjected 
to biting epigrams by the Greek anthologists : 


Homer has shown that, whether good or frail, 
Chaste or unchaste, all women are man’s bale. 
Lives many for adult’rous Helen fell, 

And chaste Penelope caus’d death as well. 
An Iliad if one woman’s act produce, 
Penelope’s the Odyssey’s excuse, 


is among the least pungent. The ungallant Callicierus says: 


Marriage is to the poor a life of brutes, 
Tumult, abuse, blows, damage, deeds, lawsuits. 


Next to women, wine is as ever the most favourite theme : 
Give me drink; so, chasing care away, 
Bacchus may make my cold heart warm and gay! 
writes Palladas, while Automedon says: 


At eve, when drinking, we are men: at morn 
We are, as wild beasts, each by other torn. 


And Zonas is still more serious over his cups: 


Give me a cup made of the clay, whence I 
Myself was made, wherein I dead must lie. 


Old age is not spared in either sex, and personal peculiarities are a 
common theme of ridicule : 
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Blowing a trumpet with his little breath, 
The little Mark was split in two by death. 


This little Marcus was ree! objectionable to Lucillius, who also 
wrote of him as hanging himself with a pin and being lost in an atom : 


So very light was Gaius that, whene’er he went to swim, 
A block of stone, or weight of lead, he us’d to tie to him. 


To hang himself thin Diophantus sought, 
And, for his death-noose fit, a cobweb caught, 


are other examples. Long noses were also in great disrepute, and are 
often laughed at : 


His house on fire, Zenogenes had laboured long and hard 
From sill to doorway to descend, but thence escape seem’d barr’d ; 
Planks, ropes, all fail’d him, till, bright thought ! thy nose, Antimachus ! 
Us’d as a step, he from the flames alighted safely thus. 
Our hook-nosed friend Sosipolis used, it is related, to treat his nose as a 
fishing-rod. 
Doctors are the subjects of much satire—original perhaps at the time, 
very old now: 
Undrench’d, untouch’d, but of a fever ill, 
Doctor, thy name alone suffie’d to kill. 


Even in these old times we are also told that doctors and undertakers 
made pacts to help each other’s trade. Nor do orators and rhetoricians 
escape any more than poets and philosophers : 


What needs it now philosophers to make ? 

A few pet phrases from old Plato take : 

Short cloak, loose hair, long beard, and shoulders bare, 
The boasted wisdom of our age declare. 


So true is it that wisdom is sempiternal, that write neck for shoulders, 
and the portrait does for the present day. The reader, indeed, who 
fancies that the Greek Anthology is scarcely worth perusal from its 
antiquity and inapplicability to the present state of things, will find him- 
self (with certain exceptions needless to allude to, being. of a religious 
character) agreeably mistaken. He will, on the contrary, find his mind 
and intellect refreshed by drinking at the fountain-head of those truths 
which are common to all humanity, and which are as imperishable as 
human nature itself. 
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COTTON POSSIBILITIES. 
By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


IX.——-THE GOLD COAST-——-CAPE COAST CASTLE, 


In the year 1846, an attempt was made to promote the cultivation of 
cotton within the protected territory of Western Africa, but it broke 
down from a cause which those who concocted it must, or ought to, have 
known (if, indeed, they had any acquaintance with the native character) 
would prove fatal—the system of employing hired and continuous labour. 
Other attempts made in 1851-2 failed, from their being made with foreign 
(American) seed. The next movement was made by the Agricultural 
Society in 1859 ; that body more wisely confined their efforts to inducing 
or encouraging the natives to cultivate the fibre on their own account, 
and furnishing them with new seeds and apparatus for them to use at 
their own pleasure. The society, moreover, guaranteed to purchase all 
uncleaned cotton at one penny per pound, and also offered prizes (from 
funds supplied by Miss Burdett Coutts) at the rate of 1/. for every 
hundred pounds weight of cotton grown, from one hundred up to one 
thousand pounds. It even went further than this—sending Mr. Wood 
on a special mission to their Sable Majesties Otoo, King of Abrah; 
Quahahay Frome, King of Dinkera; and Aquassi Baddoo, King of 
Chefful, with cotton-seed, and urgent recommendations to them to sow 
it. A few months later, Mr. Wood had to visit their majesties again to 
adjust and collect the poll-tax, and he then found that the wishes of the 
society had been faithfully complied with. In conjunction with, and by 
the assistance of, Mr. Freeman, an emissary of the government to the 
Kings of Ashantee, Aquamboo, Kressee, and Agohin, the society also 
encouraged the extension of cotton-growing—already practised on a con- 
siderable scale—in those countries. In these black kingdoms, in fact, 
Mr. Freeman found cloths of native manufacture from cotton of native 
growth. Next year, 1860, the energetic little society at Cape Coast 
added to its list of rewards a gin, to be given to every native planter pro- 
ducing two hundred pounds of clean cotton in a fit state for branes 

It is a curious fact, which has been borne out and confirmed in the ex- 
periments made at the instance of this society, that foreign or imported 
seed only produced a plant, the fruit of which, and afterwards the stem, 
fell a prey to worms. Many attempts were made to introduce the 
American cotton in the country of the Gold Coast, but in vain; whilst 
the native plant flourishes beside it, growing in some cases to the known 
age of twenty years—the height of eighteen feet—and the diameter of 
twelve inches at the base. 

The Gold Coast comprises that portion of Western Africa lying be- 
tween the Assince River and Quittah—a distance of about three hundred 
miles, with a depth from the sea of a hundred and twenty to a hundred 
and forty miles. The numbers of its population are purely conjectural, 
no census ever having been taken, and the estimates are exceedingly 
vague and wide apart. Thus, while one authority reckons it at half a 
million, another puts it down at two or three millions. But whichever of 
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these two be nearer to the truth, it is very certain that there is a very 
large amount of available labour ; and, indeed, a gentleman writing from 
Cape Coast in August, 1861, says: “I could engage hundreds of 
labourers here, if I required, at ten shillings per month ; and this will 
refute any rumours that may have got abroad that labour is not pro- 
curable on the Gold Coast.” That portion of the country which lies be- 
tween the Assince and Winnebah is said to consist of * hill and dale, 
covered with thick and luxuriant brushwood, with patches of land here 
and there cleared and cultivated with yams, corn, plantains, and other 
edible products.’? The remaining portion from Winnebah to Quittah, is 
a vast undulating plain studded with clumps of trees, but free of brush- 
wood. ‘The famous gold-dust trade is almost confined to the former dis- 
trict—the staple product of the latter being palm-oil. 

For nearly two centuries this coast was the source of supply to the 
English slave trade with the West Indies. From 1660 up till 1821 a 
vigorous business was carried on, and the export of flesh was so profitable, 
that no attention was paid to any of the other produets of the country. 
From the year 1808 the territory had been in the hands of the Roy al 
African Company, who were assisted by a grant from government of 
twenty thousand a year for its protection ; ; but in 1821 the country was 
overrun and pillaged by the Ashantees and neighbouring tribes, and the 
government (as in the recent case of the Indian mutiny) made this cir- 
cumstance a pretext for seizing it into its own hands and declaring the 
company abolished. The government, however, were not better able or 
better disposed to protect it than the company had been. It was made 
a dependency of Sierra Leone ; but it remained a prey to internal anarchy 
and incursions from without. At last, in 1828, sickened of the trouble 
and expense, the government restored it to the Company of Merchant 
Adventurers, with a reduced grant of four thousand a year, till 1843, 
when the company was again “summarily ejected, and the government 
took it once more into their own hands. These vonstant changes of 
government have, it may well be imagined, tended to retard the develop- 
ment of the country ; the vicinity of hostile tribes—the baneful and de- 
pressing influence of the slave trade, hardly yet effaced—the confusion 
caused by a mixture of laws, native and English—have here exaggerated 
the natural difficulties of race and climate which stood in the way of 
enterprise all over Northern Africa. Under the rule of Governor M‘Lean 
(the husband of our lamented Letitia Emily Landon—poor “ L. E. L.!”) 
some progress, however, was discernible, and succeeding rulers have en- 
deavoured to advance it; but it must ever be slow and cautious work, 
and years must yet pass by before the Gold Coast can take rank as a 
cotton country of i importance. As a channel of trade with cotton-grow- 
ing natives of the interior, it may probably be of more value for some 
time to come. However, there are those who look with considerable con- 
fidence on it as a producing country, and who are making sacrifices of 
time, money, and probably health, to forward it. Among these, Mr. 
Hatton appears to be the most enterprising, and has for the last four years 
heen cultivating cotton on his own account at Winnebah, and distri- 
buting seed among the natives. Should it take their fancy, the cultiva- 
tion would no doubt prosper among them; for they are described as in- 
telligent and industrious in so permanent a degree as to account for the 
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oreference so long given by Portuguese, Spaniards, Dutch, French, 
sere and English to this part of the coast for the stocking of their 
plantations with slaves. 

The neighbourhoods of the coast or of the hills are the only parts of 
Africa available for the cultivation of cotton under European superin- 
tendence, because Europeans can only live on the hills or by the sea; so 
that we do not expect to be able to be, to any very large extent, more 
than purchasers of African cotton grown in any of those parts ; and our 
efforts should, therefore, be directed towards encouraging the natives to 
grow it. 


X.-——- WEST AFRICA. 


West Africa was much petted by the Cotton Supply Association when 
that body was first established, and not having fulfilled the expectations 
formed of it, is now, perhaps, as inconsiderately reviled. The president 
of the Cotton Conference in 1862 seemed to lose patience in speakin 
of two countries which ought to be producers to a large extent—India 
and Western Africa. Of the former he said, rather bitterly, “ You have 
nothing whatever to learn from India, except how to mismanage your 
business, and produce the very worst quality of cotton that is grown on 
the face of the earth.” Those were hard words for Dr. Forbes Watson 
to sit and listen to; but when the commissioner for West Africa rose, the 
president stopped him, and quite treated as chimerical the idea of an 
supply from that country for years to come. ‘If you ask me,” said Mr. 
Cheetham, ‘‘ what is the prospect of a supply of cotton from West Africa, 
I say that persons who come after me some thirty years hence may pro- 
bably see some business, but as to anything practical now, it is perfectly 
out of the question. The barbarous tribes in that country, the still more 
barbarous rulers, the total absence of all law and government, are such 
that it is quite useless to rely upon West Africa for any supply of cotton.” 
These are the words, not so much of wilful and unfounded prejudice as of 
disappointment—of the failure and break-down of the fondly-cherished 
hopes. For it must be remembered that Manchester is the seat of strong 
anti-slavery feelings, and, combining philanthropy with business, the pro- 
moters of the cotton extension movement first directed their energies to 
those countries where it was hoped that, by making labour of value at 
home, they might stop the abstraction of it by the surreptitious foreign 
slaver and the sale of it by the native ruler. But the work they attempted 
was a work of time, and they lost patience with it because it did not 
speedily bear fruit. 

A gentleman whom we have on several occasions had much pleasure in 
meeting—Mr. Walker, who speaks from the experience of an eleven 
years’ residence in the Gaboon—has assured us that the president is right; 
in fact, he has stated publicly that “there is not the slightest chance for 
many years to come of any cotton being exported from those countries.” 
We have the very highest opinion of Mr. Walker as an observant and 
circumspect traveller, and would take his opinion as final and decisive, 
but for the fact which appears in the statement compiled by Mr. Wanklyn 
from government returns, that West Africa sent in 1862 twelve hundred 
and sixty hundred-weights of cotton to this country, against five hundred 
and eighty-four which she sent in 1861. 
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There is no doubt that the slave trade, which is still carried on in all 
its activity in the Yoruba country, and the long and desolating feuds be- 
tween the Kings of Abbeokuta and Ibadan, have been the great hindrances 
and impediments in the way of those who would advance those parts of 
Western Africa, but they are not insurmountable difficulties. Missionary 
efforts, and perhaps still more the appointment of an English consul at 
Abbeokuta, will wear them down, and, we trust nruch sooner than Mr. 
Cheetham prophesies, deliver over this vast tract to cultivation, industry, 
and civilisation. We propose to speak separately of the Portuguese 
colony of Angola, because it differs in many respects from the countries 
of which we are now writing, and must be treated as distinctly on that 
account as Sierra Leone or Liberia. 

We can readily understand how deeply Western Africa must have 
disappointed Mr. Cheetham’s hopes, which were thus expressed six 
years ago at a meeting held in Manchester: “ We have found from ex- 
perience that, although there are many parts of the world in which cotton 
can be cultivated, there are only two to which we can with advantage 
direct our attention ; the one is India, and the other the West Coast of 
Africa.” But we do not think that there is sufficient reason, beyond a 
natural feeling of disappointment, why he should now go to the other 
extreme, and give up all hope of West Africa. Let us hear the evidence 
on the other side. 

Mr. Campbell, our consul at Lagos, in a report on this subject to the 
Earl of Clarendon, says that at least ten millions of pounds of cotton were 
in 1857 grown in the Yoruba country alone, manufactured into cloths 
and used for home consumption, or exported to Brazil. Of the rude 
cotton manufacture of the natives he gives the following particulars : ‘“ At 
least two hundred thousand cloths of their manufacture are sent yearly to 
the Brazils. During 1856, there were shipped from Lagos 34,491 pounds 
of cotton; in 1857, the export had risen to 114,844 pounds. In 1857, 
there were also shipped from Lagos 50,000 cotton cloths of two and a 
half pounds each ; and from other parts of the Bight of Benin there were 
shipped 150,000 of the same kind of cloths; in addition to which, these 
people supplied their neighbours with a heavier cloth, weighing four 
pounds and a quarter to five pounds each, at least 200,000 of them going 
to the adjacent countries, principally those through which flowed the 
rivers down which the palm-oil was brought.” Mr. Campbell reasonably 
surmises that if there were a freer outlet for their raw cotton, a great 
portion of that which goes to make the native cloths would find its way 
to England. The labour difficulty does not obtrude itself so prominently 
before us here. It seems that the natives have a bent for agriculture, and 
are content with threepence a day; and Mr. Campbell, like Dr. Living- 
stone, combats the popular belief that the African negro is naturally lazy. 
“What an African would do as a slave,” he says, with good show of 
reason on his side, “is no criterion as to his conduct when he knows that 
he will receive the results or profits of his labour.” We believe there is 
a good deal of justice in this remark. In this country the negro does not 
shirk his work any more than the white servant, whether we watch him 
as a sailor, a dock labourer, a market porter, or a domestic servant. In 
fact, to indicate a man’s industry, we have a saying, “ He works like a 
nigger.” No doubt it was in bondage and from slave-drivers that the 
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negro gained his character for laziness. Without question, his native 
climate induces habits of indolence, and the middle of the day is, almost 
necessarily, devoted to rest; but with this drawback—with such bad 
internal communication that the produce of the interior had to be brought 
to Abbeokuta on the head—with most imperfect means of cleaning, and 
no power whatever for packing or pressing—the price of the native cotton 
at Abbeokuta was a halfpenny per pound uncleaned, and twopence per 
pound cleaned. A remarkable conflict of opinion here occurs between 
two authorities on this subject. Consul Campbell says: “ But as soon as 
competitors come into the market, the native cultivators will obtain higher 
prices ;” whilst Dr. Baikie gives it as his opinion that * the price would 
greatly fall when the business was properly established.” At Abbeokuta 
there was a factory for picking and cleaning, which employed three 
hundred hands. From this town to the sea, a distance of a hundred and 
twenty miles, the cotton was brought down the river Ogun to Lagos, the 
shipping port, in small native canoes. 

The African of these parts grows his cotton as an after-crop when he 
has taken up his yams, for he grows it only for that very moderate 
demand which he can see before him; of foreign markets he knows 
little, and that little is only taught him by the persevering efforts of mis- 
sionaries and traders to induce him to cultivate the staple; in fact, as a 
rule, the natives do not grow more than they want, because they do not 
know how to dispose of the surplus. It is encouragement that they want; 
they are neither so idle nor so unwilling as has been represented, but 
only more ignorant. The inhabitants of the Gold Coast are said to be 
proud of their connexion with Great Britain, assert their title to be 
British subjects, and have a profound and loyal affection for Queen Vic- 
toria; and of those of the Western Coast, a Baptist missionary, the Rev. 
Alexander Innes, writes: ‘“‘ The people are very anxious to be instructed, 
and to know all that the white man knows. ‘They are very fond of the 
white man, but the white man does not reciprocate the same kindly feel- 
ing. On the contrary, they abuse them everywhere.” The gentleman 
whom we quote was trying to introduce the cultivation of cotton among 
the Cameroons, but with only slight and partial success, one of his chief 
difficulties being the want of funds. 

Bey Sherbro, the king of the Ballom country, presented, in 1860, to 
the trustees of the mission of the Lady Huntingdon connexion, sixt 
acres of land, to be used experimentally in the growth of cotton and for 
other purposes. The deed of gift is signed by the following dignitaries 
of the kingdom: ‘* Doramodoo, Thomas M. Wilson, Pah Cooma, other- 
wise Sam Wilson, Jack M‘Caulay, Foday M‘Cauly, Corpra Sirra, and 
J. B. Elliott; and attested on the part of his majesty by Dora Booreh 
and Sharka Gandama. In like manner, Aqua, king of the Cameroon 
country, has made over to the Baptist mission of Mr. Innes a quantity 
of Jand for the same purpose. The King of Wiunebah and Eya, king 
of Old Calabar, have also taken the matter up with much apparent inte- 
rest. Many of the chiefs were disposed to enter. upon the cultivation, 
but the hostilities which broke out among them a few years back have, 
unfortunately, much retarded it. 

Captain Burton, our consul at Fernando Po, reports that from the 
year 1854, when the first bales of cotton were exported from Logos, up 
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till 1859, when these hostilities commenced, the quantity had regularly 
doubled every year, so that there _— to be nothing to prevent the 
cultivation but the unhappy feuds of the natives, The land requires no 
irrigation, as the rains are regular and sufficient. The recent failure of 
the Manchester Cotton Company’s operations will doubtless prejudice this 
country, but the cause was in the unfortunate mistake of driving off the 
sowing till after the first rainy season of the year was over, aggravated 
by the loss of the Queen with all the plant of ploughs, gins, and presses. 

The fertility of this country is really wonderful. The agent of the 
cotton company, Mr. Hutton, says that corn, sown broadcast, sprouted 
in from nineteen to twenty-eight hours ; cucumbers in twenty-five hours; 
peas in twenty-six ; and the cotton-seed itself in thirty hours! 

A man of colour, named Lawrence, settled at Balama about two years 
ago, and, priding himself on being a subject of her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria, set up the British flag on that island. ‘“ Thinking it would be 
acceptable to the government,” he writes, ‘he had laid down a thousand 
acres of land for cotton, and called his farm ‘ Lawrence Point.’’’ Ina 
letter to the Cotton Supply Association, he narrates the troubles, trials, 
persecutions, and difficulties he has to encounter. His story is touching, 
and in some parts rises to the pathetic : 

“ Gentlemen,’’ he writes, “ you cannot know how desirous I am of 
cultivating cotton, and of opening up this country to the cultivation of 
cotton, unless you were acquainted with my unwearied sense of relation- 
ship and love bor the British nation.’’ He relates an attack made upon 


him by the Portuguese authorities under the pretext that he had put up 
the British flag to facilitate the escape of Portuguese slaves—how they 


burned his rice-farm and damaged his property ; but our stout coloured 
fellow-subject was not to be beaten by a Portuguese regiment: he was 
“an Englishman,” as he says, and at once “raised, armed, and fed for 
one month’’ about three hundred people to defend his family and farm. 
Of another raid, he writes: “The Portuguese governor of Bissora was 
at Bicasima, with about fifty soldiers, to defend a subject of his govern- 
ment who occasioned the dispute, and he did defend him boldly, with 
epaulettes on his shoulders.” 

But we must leave Lawrence to hold his own, as we doubt not he is 
+ able, and quote a passage or two, to show that he is as intelligent as 

rave : 

“ This country is famous from time immemorial as a cotton-growing 
country. The natives keep up the cultivation and manufacture of native 
cotton cloths extensively, although the thriving French ground-nut trade 
all along the coast is zealously maintained by them.” “TI send you a 
bag of indigo to have it analysed, as it struck me that indigo and cotton 
are factory companions, and there is a vast quantity of it in this 
country.” 

Lawrence sitting down at his lonely farm at Balama, and thinking 
over these things, will do some good, we may depend on it, not only to 
the country in which he works, but to that far-off land of which he is so 
pleased to call himself a subject. 
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XI.— ANGOLA. 

Portugal possesses several cotton-producing colonies, the most im- 
portant being Angola on the west, and Mozambique on the east, coast 
of Africa. Up till very recently, however, little or no attention was 
given to their development by the parent state, and there being no direct 
communication with any other country than Pcrtugal, their produce, 
when exported, had to be sent to Lisbon, where it became subject to 
heavy port and customs dues, and had to be reshipped at a further ex- 


A Lisbon newspaper, El Jornal de Commercio, five years ago 
called the attention of the government to the impolicy of keeping up 
these barriers to progress: “The culture of this important product 
ought to become the particular object of every one’s attention, and par- 
ticularly of Portuguese capitalists. A few efforts and some capital, 
good management and good will, must carry this noble design into 
execution. In our dominions in Western Africa we have a vast terri- 
tory adapted to this culture. The cotton-plant there vegetates in pro- 
fusion; it even grows spontaneously on the shores of Loanda ; it pros- 
pers on sandy soils ; it produces abundantly on the declivities of hill- 
sides ; and, with so many proofs of security and profit, shall an impulse 
not be given to this branch of agriculture which shall advance the 
prosperity of our richest colony, and extend our present limited foreign 
commerce ?” ..... “ Without the assistance, however, of labour and 
capital, all will be useless, and shall we not abandon our habitual indif- 
ference ? If all this will not spur the emulation of our capitalists, let 
us seek that of foreigners. Let the government give its most serious 
attention to this subject.” 

It is only quite iately that this appeal has been responded to. At 
the close of 1861 the Portuguese government removed all the restrictions 
and difficulties which had borne down this branch of its colonial in- 
dustry; and the “ foreign capitalists” formed themselves into a compan 
in London under the title of the “ Angola Cotton Company, Limited,” 
to take advantage of the liberal concessions of the government. 

The first shipmeut of cotton from the port of Loanda was in 1857. 
The progress of the trade is shown in the following return of the 
quantities shipped to Lisbon for the next three years : 


lbs. 
Frans |. 
1858 . .. - 20,960 


1859 . . . . 64,620 


All this went to Lisbon and was used aé¢ Lisbon, in the local manufae- 
tories of Guilheime Grohan and others, and the extraordinary demand 
which provoked so extensive an exportation caused the price to run up 
from 4d, and 44d. per pound, to 6d. and even 7d. 

The population of Angola, in 1850, was nearly six hundred thousand, 
and is estimated to have now reached seven hundred thousand; and we 
were assured by the Vicomte de Villa Maior, that there is no difficulty 
in obtaining labour. The wages of the cotton-fields are stated to be 
sixpence per diem. This, of course, is free labour, the price of a slave 
being from three to four pounds sterling, and the cost of keeping him 
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about ten shillings per month. But slavery will be extinguished in 
1878, so we need not go further into these repulsive details. It was the 
trade in slaves with America that so long kept this settlement back—all 
her most valuable labour was being draughted off ; but this drain has 
now ceased; and it has been stated by aM . Beaton, who, we believe, 
was sent to Lisbon to report to the projected cotton company, that the 
natives who bring down heavy loads of malachite a distance of sixty 
miles to the coast are quite contented with twopence per day. M. Gomes, 
who has published a book at Lisbon on Portuguese India, estimates the 
quantity of cotton at present raised in Angola at twelve millions eight 
hundred thousand pounds weight. 

Dr. Welwitsch, who was employed in a survey of Angola for the Por- 
tuguese government, reports that the climate and soil are particularly 
suitable for the cultivation of cotton; that cotton has been grown there 
from time immemorial ; that native cloth, spun from cotton grown there, 
is in great demand ; that the excellent quality of the cotton exported of 
late years has been generally acknowledged by good judges in England, 
France, and Portugal; that the cultivation of cotton is greatly in- 
creasing in the colony, and that the Portuguese authorities ¥are most 
willing and anxious to promote its further extension. 

The Marquis de Villa Maior denies the oft-repeated assertion that the 
climate is unfavourable to Europeans. There is only a narrow strip 
along the sea-coast, he says, which comes under the influence of exces- 
sive _ bewy In the interior, upon the plateaux, the climate is salubrious, 


the soil fertile, and the cultivation easy. More to the south, at Mossa- 
medes, the climate is similar to that of the middle of Europe. 
The manner in which the cultivation is prosecuted is described in the 


Lisbon journal we have already quoted, and we shall just glance at it as 
showing how imperfect are the arrangements which have resulted in no 
very inconsiderable production heretofore. At Minas Nuovas the seed 
is sown about October; and it is a curious practice that three or four 
grains of Indian corn are put in with each cotton-seed, their germination 
and growth not interfering with each other in the smallest degree ; its 

wth is imperilled by a species of lizard, which is very fond of it, 
and will eat off the leaves and damage the plant if not looked after. 
The pods are ripe and ready to pick between the months of May and 
August. A rude mechanical contrivance for cleaning has only lately 
superseded hand Jabour, and one of them will not give more than six- 
teen pounds of clean cotton per day ; a few growers only have machinery 
worked by animal power, which will give only as much as a thousand 
pounds weight of clean cotton per day. The packing is a very slow and 
unsatisfactory process. The bags are made to contain about a hundred- 
weight and three-quarters, and are a day’s work each for one man to 
fill; as they are packed by hand and pressed either by a rammer or by 
the packer standing or jumping on them. The packs when full are not 
more than a yard square and about half a yard in thickness. At Minas 
Nuovas it is the practice to envelop the pack in raw hides stitched 
together with thongs cut from the hides, and with the hair outside. 
They are then brought down the river Coanza, which is navigable for a 


length of ninety miles, to the port of Loanda. And thus the trade has 
struggled on. 
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But the Portuguese government has at last awoke, and granted such 
liberal terms to encourage foreign (and especially British) enterprise, 
that we feel justified in publishing such important decrees entire. The 
first is dated from Behem Palace, December 4, 1861, and is as follows: 

“ As it is most urgent to adopt measures to enable the cultivation of 
cotton in the provinces of Angola, to obtain that development for which 
the soil of the aforesaid provinces is so well adapted ; in conformity with 
the minute of the Ultra-Marine Council of the 9th of November ultimo, 
I am pleased, after having heard the Council of Ministers, and in virtue 
of the power granted to me by the first paragraph of the 18th article of 
the additional act to the constitutional charter of the kingdom, to decree 
as follows : 

“ Article Ist. The exportation of cotton from the provinces of Angola 
remains exempt from the payment of duties for the space of ten years, 
to count from the date of the present decree. 

“ Article 2nd. The government is authorised to spend each year on 
account of such provinces up to the sum of twenty million reis during 
the next three years in the purchase of cotton-seeds, of machines to peel 
with (sic), and of any other agricultural implements for the cultivation 
and preparation of the same plant, for the purpose of distributing them 
among the farmers of those provinces, who may have applied themselves 
to the said cultivation. 

“Single Paragraph. The distribution of machines and implements 
can be made gratuitously, or on payment of their cost within a stipulated 
time by those who receive them, according to their respective circum- 
stances. 

“ Article 3rd. Six annual premiums are established in the province of 
Angola for the space of ten years, to count from the Ist of January, 
1868, forward, which premiums are to be given to the landowners show- 
ing the most extensive and best cotton cultivations, namely, a premium 
of four million reis ; a premium of two million reis; and four premiums 
of one million reis each. 

‘‘ Article 4th. The landowners who have regular cotton cultivations will 
be competitors for the prizes mentioned in the foregoing article, in the 
following manner—viz.: For the first prize, those who have got at least 
five hundred hectares of ground with said cultivation; for the second 
prize, those who have three hundred to five hundred hectares; for each 
of the third class prizes, those who have from one hundred to three hun- 
dred hectares. 

“ Article 5th. The government is authorised to extend to the other 
provinces of Africa, and for a similar term, the prizes instituted in the 
third article of the decree, should it be deemed convenient. 

“ Article 6th. The government will make the necessary regulations for 
the execution of this decree. 

“‘ Article 7th. All the legislation to the contrary is revoked. 

“The Minister and Secretary of State for the Navy and the Colonies 
will thus understand it and cause it to be executed.” 


Signed by the King. 


A second decree of an equally liberal nature was promulgated imme- 
diately after; the provisions of which were as follow : 
Dec.—voL. CXXXII. NO. DXXVIL. 2n 
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“ Article 1st. The government is authorised, after hearing the Ultra- 
Marine Council, to grant the perpetual lease of waste lands or other un- 
cultivated soil, being the property of the state, in the provinces of Angola 
and Mozambique, to any societies, companies, or individuals, either national 
or foreign, for the cultivation of cotton or other productions, and for the 
establishments thereunto relating. 

“ Paragraph Ist. The concession is to be direct, and independent of 
public auction and of all the terms and formalities prescribed in the 
fourth chapter of the law of the 21st of August, 1856. 

“ Paragraph 2nd, The ground rent is fixed at the rate of ten reis for 
each hectare. 

“ Paragraph 3rd. The extent of the lands to be granted will be regu- 
lated in harmony with the means at the disposal of the grantees, and with 
the nature and position of the said lands. 

“Article 2nd. In each of the provinces of Angola and Mozambique, 
the respective governor-general in council is authorised to make the con- 
cessions referred to in the foregoing article, and in the terms laid down in 
the same article, provided the land corresponding to each of the said con- 
cessions does not exceed a thousand hectares. 

“ Article 3rd. Tlie lands leased perpetually in virtue of the present 
decree are to be duly applied to cultivation within a term which will not 
exceed five years, and which will be fixed in the grant itself. 

“ Article 4th, The grantee who at the end of two years shall not have 
in a state of regular cultivation at least one-fourth part of the land 
granted to him, will be liable to lose the ground which he has not cul- 
tivated, or to pay a fine of a hundred to a thousand reis for each year that 
has elapsed, and for each hectare unapplied to cultivation in the terms of 
the seventh article of the law of the 21st of August, 1856. 

“Paragraph Ist. If the grantee pays the said fine, the term mentioned 
in the present article will be prorogued for another year more; but if at 
the end of this prorogation the said fourth part of land is not yet in a 
state of cultivation, the grantee must incur the loss of the uncultivated 
land, which will revert to be the property of the state. 

“Paragraph 2nd. The terms mentioned in this article are to be granted 
orn the day on which the grantee takes possession of the land granted to 
Lim, 

“ Article Sth. To those to whom these concessions of land have been 
made, is allowed, for the space of ten years, to be counted from the date of 
concession, and under the superintendence of the competent authority, 
the entry, duty free, of all the materials, machines, and implements neces- 
sary for the cultivation of the said land, and for the buildings and working 
houses to be raised thereon, and for the carriage of their various pro- 
ductions. 

“ Article 6th. The government will decree the administrative process 


which is to be observed in the measurement and delivery of the land to 
the grantees,” &c, &e. Ke. 


We have given these conditions thus fully, because we believe they 
afford the only instance in which any government has placed Jand at the 
disposal, at a mere nominal charge, of any companies or individuals, native 
or foreign, for the purpose of laying down new cotton-fields—land, too, it 
must be remembered, within a fortnight’s sail of our shores, where labour 
is stated to be abundant, and the climate and soil entirely adapted to the 
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cotton-plant ; the government, however, exempting the cultivators for a 
period of ten years from all dues and duties, local or imperial, which 
would in any way interfere with their energies. We were not surprised 
to find these liberal terms immediately taken advantage of. In August, 
1862, there accordingly appeared the prospectus of the “ Angola Cotton 
Company,” with a proposed capital of three hundred thousand pounds, 
and a concession of land from the King of Portugal, and the permission 
to raise and maintain an armed force for the protection of their property, 
with several other privileges. What progress the company is making we 
are unable to say; but there can be no doubt of the sincerity and bona 
fides of the Portuguese government, or of their desire to call in the aid 
of foreign enterprise and capital in the development of their colonial 
empire. 

: wah is western about the same distance of time from England as 
New Orleans, and it is said that the carriage of the cotton (which is pro- 
nounced equal to New Orleans in quality) would be cheaper than from 
America, though we are not favoured with the data on which this asser- 
tion is made, except that, from the cotton growing nearer the coast, the 
land carriage will be lighter. The country is in about the same latitude 
as Pernambuco, already celebrated for its cotton. 


XTI.—ITALY. 

Cotton cultivation is believed to be nine hundred years old in Italy, 
having been introduced by the Saracens in the ninth century. In the 
eleventh century it formed one of the chief agricultural products of the 
shores of the Adriatic and Ionian Seas. Documents are preserved at 
Bisceglia (Terra di Barri), of the year 1050, from which we learn that 
the priests of Aduene let their land for the cultivation of cotton—*“ ad 
Colendum gossypium ;” and Giovan Battista Della Porta, a writer of the 
sixteenth century, mentions cotton as being cultivated very extensively 
in Apulia—‘“ apud Apulos, ubi Copiosissime Seritur.” In the last 
century, the cultivation extended towards the north as far as Sienna and 
Grosseto, in Tuscany. During the wars of Napoleon I. and the conti- 
nental blockade, Italy furnished cotton to nearly the whole of Europe, 
the centre of this industry being in the environs of Naples, and the 
cotton was known in commerce under the name of Castellamare cotton. 
Upon the restoration of peace, the deplorable condition of the finances 
prevented Italy from competing with the low-priced cotton of America 
and the East Indies; the olive and the mulberry, which had been rooted 
up to make room for the cotton-plant, were restored, or, worse still, the 
land was allowed to lie idle altogether, old roads fell into decay, and the 
works of irrigation and drainage stood still. Under these adverse cir- 
cumstances, cotton seems gradually to have gone almost out of cultiva- 
tion, except in some few localities, wherein the peasantry continued to 
grow it for their own wants, spinning it by hand for making stockings, 
counterpanes, and coarse cloths, as in many parts of India. The Chevalier 
Devincenzi believes that Italy could still have competed after the peace 
of 1815, and notwithstanding the low prices which followed it, had the 
government given any encouragement to the cultivators, or even kept up 
those public works so essential to their operations, and to the neglect of 
which we have already alluded. It is only in very recent years that the 
subject has engaged any new attention in Italy, but it has been revived, 
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and, assisted by the introduction of machinery, the cultivation and 
manufacture of cotton have resumed a position in the industry of Italy. 

The two sorts of cotton which appear the best suited to the circum- 
stances of the country are the common white cotton (Gossypium 
herbaceum) and the Siamese cotton (Gossypium Siamense). The Per- 
nambuco cotton (Gossypium vitifoleam) was tried in the neighbourhood 
of Naples ; and the tree cotton (Gossypium arboreum), which is culti- 
vated in Spain, was introduced at Lecce; but the winter affected both 
of these kinds, and they were abandoned. The common white cotton is 
cultivated in several districts along the shores of the Mediterranean. The 
plant is usually about ten inches to a foot in length. The fibre is of 
inferior quality, and somewhat greyish, and it is only used for common 
manufactures. The Castellamare cotton has a white and very strong 
fibre. The Siamese cotton grows to a height of seventeen or eighteen 
inches, and gives a yellow-brownish fibre. This latter kind is an annual 
in Italy, though is is said to be perennial in Calabria. 

There is a wide scope for the growth of cotton in the peninsula. On 
the shores of the Adriatic it can be grown from the southern extremity 
of the country up ta the valley of the Tronto, which is in 43 deg. nort 
latitude ; | on the shores of the Mediterranean it can be carried still 
farther northward. The southern and eastern slopes do not exceed three 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, and are particularly suitable to 
it. It has been, with much truth, remarked, that the interior of Italy is 
little known tous. We make for Rome, Naples, Florence, Genoa, and 
Milan, and we do not observe the opposite conditions of men and things 
which prevail in the provinces. Thus, while Lombardy is well culti- 
vated, rich, and populous, land can be found in Calabria, the Basilicata, 
and the country bordering on the Ionian Sea, which may be bought for 
a sum not exceeding the annual rent of similar land in Lombardy, because 
the roads are so indifferent, or, in many cases, because there is no road 
at all. This is particularly the case in the old cotton country of Terra 
di Barri and in Terra d’Otranto ; and if you want to pass from Teranto 
to Reggio, you must go on horseback, or by long sea route. But all 
this is being rapidly altered under the sway of Victor Emmanuel. The 
government are forming a railway right across these districts, and also a 
line from Ancona to Foggia, aud another from Foggia to Leuca. Of 
course these works will soon enhance the price of land in the neighbour- 
hood, but it is estimated that, at the present time, it could be bought at 
a price so low, that with labour at its present price also—one shilling a 
day—cotton could be grown at fourpence to fivepence per pound. Of 
this land fifteen millions of acres are reported to be available for cotton; 
and as, in Italy, an acre of land is found to produce about six hundred 
kilogrammes of (cleaned) cotton, it is roughly estimated that a million 
and a halfof bales might be got from this quarter annually—its proximity 
to England, of course, being a very important item in its favour. The 
quantity of land which the authorities, who have been surveying the 
country by order of the government, report as available for cotton culture, 
without throwing any other crops out of cultivation, is fifteen millions of 
acres. This estimate, however, takes in Sardinia and Sicily. 

Mr. Wanklyn was evidently much struck by the systematic and com- 
plete collection of Italian cotton displayed at the Exhibition, and devotes 
nearly three pages of his report to them. Of the measures which the 
Italian government are adopting to forward this branch of enterprise, he 
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speaks thus approvingly and hopefully : “I was particularly struck with 
the practical manner in which the Italian government have had the 
whole peninsula surveyed; all the land suitable for corn and cotton culture 
marked and measured ; the population available for its cultivation counted; 
the railways and roads required for its conveyance marked out; the 
obstacles to its cultivation inquired into, and means devised for over- 
coming them; and commissioners appointed to inquire into and to test 
its cultivation there, and to make inquiries in this country about the 
cotton we require—the qualities and quantities. The very business-like 
mode in which these commissioners are doing their work, by ascertaining 
what cotton we require, and also by investigating the cotton sent by 
other countries with which they will have to compete, is highly satis- 
factory; and I could not but feel that, if the English government had 
pursued a similar course in India, employing commissioners to develop 
the cultivation of cotton there, England and India would have enjoyed a 
very different condition to their present state.” 

The production at present is very small. Signor Devincenzi, the 
secretary to the Royal Italian Commission, says that the Terra d’Otranto 
produces seven or eight hundred thousand kilogrammes, or seven or 
eight hundred tons; and the Terra di Barri, a hundred and forty thou- 
sand kilogrammes, or a hundred and forty tons. ‘* But,” he adds, 
*‘ South Carolina, with a population of seven hundred and fifteen thou- 
sand souls, produces five sure thousand bales of cotton. Now, in 
Italy, there are more than eight thousand square kilometres—perhaps 
more than eight hundred thousand hectares of land suitable for cotton 
cultivation ; and if only one-third of it were planted with cotton, it would 
produce at least one million of kilogrammes, or five hundred and fifty 
thousand bales of cotton. There are not wanting hands to commence 
immediately an extensive cultivation of the plant, and its cultivation in 
Italy upon a large scale might have a happy influence upon the er 
of the country, and add a considerable contingent to the cotton industry 
of the world.” 

The Chevalier Rossi, of Novara, the author of a clever book called 
“The Condition of Italy in respect to its Agriculture and Manufactures, 
as Compared with England and France,” says: “ We have in Ital 
several millions of acres in the Neapolitan provinces and in the island of 
Sicily, where cotton, properly cultivated, would equal that of the United 
States of America. The cost of its production would be less than in 
America, for we have seventeen millions of rural population.” 

Even “ Garibaldi’s Englishman,” Colonel Peard, a practical man pretty 
well broken to thinking before he speaks, gives a very favourable report 
of the capabilities of Southern Italy. ‘I think,” he writes to a friend 
at Liverpool, “as to the cotton, that an agent who understands the cul- 
ture of that plant would wisely be sent to South Italy, where are enormous 
districts in a virgin state. Large quantities of cotton are grown, but the 
fibre, Iam told, is short. That of course could be remedied by improved 
seed. Sicily would in many parts, I doubt not, give a heavy cotton 
crop, particularly in Sinaensa and the Val di Nots. In Calabria much 
water power goes to waste, which might be applied to irrigation. There 
are immense plains on the south coast along the Adriatic, running 
about a hundred miles by twelve, which might well pay the trouble of 
examination by a thoroughly practised man.” 
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ENOCH ARDEN. 


“ Enoca Arpen’” has not received the ealogies generally bestowed on 
Tennyson’s writings. Critics, we believe, have actually had the audacity 
to find fault with it. As a Tennysonian work of art, it is perfect, 
although it does not reach the heights attained in the “Idylls of the 
King.” The tale is simply told, without a break in the narrative. There 

rvades its structure a unity of design. The details are by this time 
amiliar to all, It is an ordinary story of bigamy. Annie Lee has two 
lovers ; she gives her hand to one of them, Enoch Arden, 


——a rough sailor’s lad, 
Made orphan by a winter shipwreck. 


They live happily for some time, when adverse circumstances separate 
them. Enoch seeks his fortunes over the seas. He is not heard of, and 
his wife believes him dead. In his absence, Philip Ray, the rejected 
suitor, whose love for Aunie is curiously termed 


A life-long hunger in his heart, 


woos her with kindness, and out of gratitude, it is supposed, she, after 
some natural delays, marries him. Some years elapse and Enoch returns, 
to find another 





reigning in his place, 
Lord of his rights and of his children’s love. 


He very unnaturally does not betray himself, and, with a peculiar self- 
denial and self-sacrifice, works zncognito in the village, and eventually 
dies there, a sad, dispirited, lonely man, Out of these materials the 
poem is shaped. A wrong is committed, and then glossed over by the 
ingenious artist, that at the first blush our commiseration is excited for 
what should otherwise be condemned. For this very reason the subject 
is not suited fora poem. Apart, however, from this, is it possible that a 
husband, in the circumstances in which Enoch was placed, would have 
so acted ? Then, is the poem faithful to nature? A man is repre- 
sented “staid and God-fearing,” with strength and determination of will. 
His love for his wife is in accordance with his character, steadfast and en- 
during. For the sake of this love—fearing the armed foe of poverty— 
he braves the dangers of the sea. His wife, uncertain about him, with 
a weakness—a hesitation natural to a woman, yields to the ingratiating 
influence of her guondam lover—one for whose love she found no response. 
Such conduct, however, on her part, though reprehensible, may be par- 
doned. Many women so circumstanced would no doubt act in the way 
she did, though in the case of the heroine of the tale no intelligence 
reached her of her husband’s death. But when 


A staid and God-fearing man 


found his happiness shattered, his hearth desecrated, would he have 
quietly “turned softly like a thief,” said a prayer, and then hid himself? 
ould he thus have compromised his own honour, and that of his chil- 
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dren’s, out of an imaginary self-sacrificing kindness to the woman he 
adored? Must his family continue in a false position through life, with a 
living husband’s tacit knowledge and almost approval? Would not his 
great love and sense of what was right have triumphed? Certainly, no 
act of his would have mended matters; but is it natural that he should 
remain silent? It would have been a terrible thing to have marred the 
new happiness of the hearth, but was it not his own hearth? Would a 
“‘ God-fearing man” permit the continuance of a wrong, apart from other 
considerations? Is it likely that a man like Enoch would, under an as- 
sumed name, allow the woman he loved to live in a state of coneubinage, 
thus sharing his wife’s sin, by permitting it? His martyrdom involved 
not only his own honour, but his wife’s, dearer to him than his own, and 
for her sake he never should have remained silent. We therefore think 
Enoch’s conduct improbable and unnatural. A poem which deals with 
human nature must deal with the ¢rue Jaws of human nature, and no 
exquisite colouring of situation, no harmonies of epithet, no faithful de- 
lineations of character, can ever compensate for this fault, which, like a 
great flaw in a precious stone, discolours it, and renders it almost 
worthless. 

Again, the morals of poetry ought to be very high and purely correct. 
If poetry is a teacher, which surely it is, it ought to teach good. Locksley 
Hall, denouncing a wrong, awakes 4 sense of what is right—the end and 
aim of all teaching ; Enoch Arden palliates a wrong because of the un- 
happiness it may produce, and thus destroys right, which is very bad 
teaching. Ought a poet to create an ideal of what is false, per se? 
Must self-immolation, involving a knowledge, and therefore a participation 
in crime, be made pleasing and beautiful? In such beauty there is a 
worm hidden in the plant, folded out of sight of its delicate petals. 

A story like this in a three-volumed novel would be harmless, because 
a modern sensational novel is deffuse and not intense. A rambling, weak 
discourse can effect but little harm or good. The impression is as fleeting 
as the writing, because, while we are reading, it passes away. But a poem 
haunts the mind on account of its intensity. Beauties of style, wealth of 
imagery, assist in making the impressions we receive from a poem per- 
manent and enduring. What is harmless then in a novel becomes almost 
dangerous in a poem. No one wishes to be told that bigamy can become 
interesting and excusable when a wife is unhappy, and a husband winks 
at it, and makes himself miserable and says a prayer. ‘There is some- 
thing rotten in the state of this pretty story, which in our idea preaches 
a very doubtful, if not a mischievous, moral. 

Passing from the tale itself to its merits as a poem, we think it defi- 
cient somewhat in earnestness. Like all the writings of Tennyson, it 
does not completely arouse the feelings; only stirs them to a certain ex- 
tent. ‘The writer certainly firmly grasps his subject, handles it freely, 
and moulds it carefully to his will. There is a well-ordered outline in 
the structure; it has breadth and compass, but seems to lack grandeur. 
It is powerful, but wants breathing life. Perhaps our dislike to it as a 
whole makes us prejudiced against its component parts. ‘T'o err is 
human ; and however much we may esteem the author for the rich 
stores he has added to English literature, still what we may consider 
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faults should not be condoned. We do not + eg with Enoch as we 
ought, nor are we pleased at the success of "Phi ip. We shed no tear of 
regret over the dead, nor are the living green in our memory. This 
may be on account of what we deem the'unnatural conduct of Enoch; yet 
we opine, that it is due in the main to a lack of warmth, and vividness 
of colouring. There are not many very earnest passages, or forcible 
similes, or grand descriptions, running through the piece. There are few 
Shakspearean touches, or Virgilian tints. The finest passage—one which 
has often been quoted—is the description of “ the beauteous hateful isle,”’ 
‘“‘ The Eden of all Plenteousness.” There are several splendid metaphors 
scattered through the poem, a few of which we quote. Philip, watching 
the courtship of Enoch and Annie, sees the former : 


His large grey eyes and weatherbeaten face, 
All kindled by a still and sacred fire 


That burned as on an altar. 


When Enoch, before his departure, inspires Annie with hopefulness, 
she hears and ‘not hears him : 





as the village girl 

Who sets her pitcher underneath the spring, 
Musing on him that used to fill it for her, 
Hears and not hears, and lets it overflow. 


When Enoch returns : 


The ruddy square of comfortable light, 

Far blazing from the rear of Philip’s house, 
Allured him, as the beacon blaze allures 
The bird of passage, till he madly strikes 
Against it, and beats out his weary life. 


These are the true “ thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” for 
we must affirm, in spite of a common opinion to the contrary, that images, 
metaphors, similes, and hyperboles, are the stuff poetry is made of. They 
are the life of song ; at all events, we profess a great partiality for them. 
A beautiful trope is a perfect Juxury. Passages that startle, haunt, and 
waylay the mind are generally made up of a simile. Severe simplicity is 
certainly not to be despised iz prose. Poetry has never yet been well de- 
fined. Its excellence is so supreme, that it will not admit of a definition. 
We can only understand what is very rare and excellent by its attributes, 
and cntitely imagery is one of the chief attributes of song. 

Tennyson, in his “severe simplicity” of style, occasionally writes too 
prosily. The following lines, surely, are extraordinarily simple : 


The prettiest little damsel in the port. 
And give his child a better bringing-up. 
She could not jix the glass ¢o suit her eye. 
Uncertain as a vision or a dream. 


The simile in the last line, we think, might be less trite. Viewin 
this poem impartially, we do not think it will add much to the fame of 
the Laureate, when the applause of the present shall have merged into the 
calm criticism of the future. It lacks fulness and richness. There are 
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brilliant lines and occasional touches of beauty in it, while there is no 
dissonance in its melody; but the music ripples, and seldom rolls. In 
truth, its light is soft, and not penetrating ; its splendours are brilliant, 
though not dazzling. 

“ Aylmer’s Field” is more in the em happy vein. The morale of 
this story is unexceptionable, and the lesson it teaches cannot be too 
often taught. It is the old tale of love requited, but turned into bitter- 
ness and death in consequence of parents being stony-hearted and mer- 
cenary. Sir Aylmer Ayhner’s fair daughter, Edith, loves Leolin, who 
is poor, but the father disdainfully rejects him. Edith has many wealthy 
suitors, allured by her parents; but she refuses them all. Her father’s 
inexorable fiat, like the laws of the Medes and Persians, unchangeable, 
log has a direful effect on the daughter, who pines, droops, and 
dies, in the blushing bloom of maidenhood. Leolin, like all disconsolate 
lovers, studied law as a solace and as means to obtain wealth; but when 
he heard of Edith’s death, put an end to his own existence with a 
dagger, her gift; and the clergyman of the place—a distant relation of 
Sir Aylmer—preaches a very eloquent sermon on this sad, eventful 
history—a sermon which makes the “ almighty man stagger.” Soon Sir 
Aylmer and Lady Aylmer go the way of all flesh, and the grounds are 
parcelled out into farms; so there is a spice of the melodrama, an odour 
of sensation, in this poem, as if the Laureate had imbibed present sur- 
rounding influences. There is more strength and fervour, a greater dis- 
play of power, and a keener perception of passion in this production 
than in “ Enoch Arden.” The H scant are depicted clearer and 
more completely, and, as a consequence, leave a deeper impression. Sir 
Aylmer is particularly well drawn: 


—dull and self-involved, 
Tall and erect, but bending from his height 
With half-allowing smiles for all the world, 
And mighty courteous in the main—his pride 
Lay deeper than to wear it as his ring. 


We understand his nature, from chance words that drop from his lips. 
In this way the dexterous art of the portrait-painter evinces itself. When 
the gossips talk as to whether it 


—was wholly wise 
To let that handsome fellow Averill walk 
So freely with his daughter— 
Sir Aylmer Aylmer, slowly stiffening, spoke : 
“The girl and boy, sir, know their differences.” 


This little speech expresses volumes as to the proud nature of the man, 
who does not think that it is possible that a poor gentleman in Averill’s 
position would presume to win his daughter’s affection. 

The sermon in this poem is very powerful, and grand, and far-reaching. 
It strikes like lightning; it is vehement and raging, like a storm. There 
are few better things than it, in the volume ; the poet grows earnest, im- 
passioned, severe. It provokes the proud man’s wrath, for he sits 





anger-charmed from sorrow, soldier-like, 


Erect. 
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——in the middle aisle 

Reel’d, as a foot-sore ox in crowded ways, 

Stumbling across the market to his death, 

Unpitied. 
Our partiality to simile evokes our admiration for this gem. 

The description of Edith is very Tennysonian. A “ pensive beauty,” 

“subject to the season or the mood,” “ bounteously made,” and yet “ so 
finely,” “that a troublous touch,” — 


- 


Thinned, or would seem to thin her in a day, 


are certainly suggestive lines; but the portrait might have been drawn 
clearer, and rounded with more warmth and colour. Byron’s splendid 
portraitures excite our rapture to a greater degree. Their beauty is 
more vividly stamped. On the other hand, Edith’s inner nature is por- 
trayed excellently : 


For she—so low/y—/ovely and so loving, 

‘ Queenly responsive when the loyal hand 
Rose from the clay it worked in as she passed, 
Not sowing hedgerow texts and passing by, 
Nor dealing goodly counsel from a height 
That makes the lowest hate it, but a voice 
Of comfort and an open hand of help, 
A splendid presence flattering the poor roofs 
Revered as theirs, but kindlier than themselves 
To ailing wife or wailing infancy, 
Or old bedridden palsy—was adored. 


There are not many descriptive passages in the poem. The occa- 
sional little etchings of landscape are pretty. There is a quiet beauty 
about them that pleases, if it does not arouse the mind: 


and here 

The warm, blue blastings of a hidden hearth 
Broke from a bower of vine and honeysuckle ; 
One look’d all rose-tree, and another wore 

A close-set robe of jasmine sown with stars ; 
This had a rosy sea of gilly-flowers 

About it; this, a milky way on earth, 

Like visions in the Northern dreamer’s heavens, 
A lily-avenue, climbing to the doors ; 

One, almost to the martin-haunted eaves 

A summer burial deep in hollyocks, 





It would be difficult to find fault with these lines; the”picture is 
clothed in delicate tints ; there exists no vagueness in its colours, while 
there is no need to pore over the photograph to comprehend its meaning. 

Sometimes Tennyson veils his meaning, rendering many passages 
obscure. For instance, speaking of a knoll, we are told of one 


; ——that, summer blanched, 
Was parcel-bearded with the traveller’s joy, 
In autumn, parcel ivy-clad. 


Will any one explain these allusions to “ parcels” ? 
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It is a remarkable fact that novelists and poets should make their un- 
fortunate heroes study the law as a panacea for their troubles. Juris- 
prudence seems the terrible ordeal they must undergo in order to prove 
their superiority to the slings of outrageous fortune. Certainly, the 
mastery of this science is a stern task for the intellect. ‘The Laureate 
can hold the study in no light estimation when he reminds us of 


That codeless myriad of precedent, 
That wilderness of sirigle instances. 


But all heroes rush to this wilderness. It is high time now for a change. 
We should like the next lean, unfortunate lover to pursue some other 
vocation. Physic, divinity, engineering, or even a three-volume sensa- 
tion novel with a murder, a mystery, and a revenge, might answer the 
purpose. 

Writers, now-a-days, are very prone to descant about “ affinity.” 
The present have mysterious communings with the absent, the livin 
have strange presentiments of the death of dear ones. The love of 
the preternatural—inherent in man—accounts for the interest he takes 
in such strange marvels. This is why “ The Corsican Brothers” is so 
popular, So, Jane Eyre has a presentiment of the fate of her absent 
master. She hears him utter her name, and answers him. Again, the 
daughter of the “ Bird of prey,” in “ Our Mutual Friend,” has a warning 
about her father’s fate. In this poem Tennyson also adopts the idea. 
Edith, dying, calls on her lover. He answers her summons, and the poet 
thus explains the supernatural incident : 


Star to star vibrates light; may soul to soul 

Strike thro’ a finer clement of her own ? 

So—from afar—touch as at once? or why 

That night, that moment, when she named his name, 
Did the keen shriek, “ Yes, love! yes, Edith, yes!” 
Shrill till the comrade of his chambers woke, 

And came upon him half-arisen from sleep ? 


We also ask the question, Why? Will some professor of the super- 
natural, some doctor of table-turning and spirit-rapping, give a solution 
to the enigma? 

It might be questioned whether the other poems in the volume rank 
with the author’s best efforts. They certainly possess a perfected grace, 
but all, or nearly all, appeal more to the intellect than the heart, and 
it is this practice we desire to see our modern master of the lyre reject. 
According to our notion, “ The Grandmother” is one of the best pieces in 
the book. It isa true poem, because it contains elements within itself to 
arouse the emotions. ‘lhe test of poetry is its direct appeal to the heart 
first, and to the mind afterwards. Its truth must be felt, and not rea- 
soned. Let “ The Grandmother” be read to an audience, and it must 
awaken not only their attention, but their interest. Herein lies the dif- 
ference between this poem and “ The Voyage” or “The Islet.” In 
these latter our attention may be aroused, in the former our interest, our 
feelings, must be called forth. 

When Thomas Hood lay on his death-bed; when he felt that the life 
which bound him to his dear ones was gradually passing away; among 
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Phantasy— Autumn. 





the sweet memories of the past, that comforted and soothed the present, 
came rushing to his heart, and falling from his lips, those exquisite words 


of Burns: 


I’m fading awa’, Jean, 

Like snow-wreaths in thaw, Jean! 
I’m fading awa’— 

To the land o’ the leal! 


But weep na’, my ain Jean— 
The salts cares in vain, Jean, 
We'll meet and aye be fain 

In the land o’ the leal ! 


Words like these, pure in their simple pathos, are riches bequeathed 
to man—riches that often outlive other possessions. If poems are to 
entwine themselves among our purest thoughts and holiest recollections, 
we must recognise them as belonging to the feelings. Then they are 

uine ; otherwise they are counterfeit, no matter how exquisitely worded 
or melodiously uttered. 











PHANTASY—AUTUMN. 
A REMINISCENCE. 


Tue fluttering breezes in night’s shadow play, 
As thoughts intrusive on the hours for sleep ; 
The melancholy sounds of rustlings sere 

Are in the forest, from the leaves embrown’d 
By suns autumnal, intermixed with sighs, 

As if in grief for summer’s beauty fled— 
Nature enwrapp’d in sleep at this lone hour 
Deepens the mystery of her universe— 

Her twice ten thousand systems and their orbs. 
Solemn the pleasure thus to stand and gaze 

On things grown shapeless from the lack of light. 
There lies the lake still as Avernus, cold, 
Hidden in its own depths, as time and death 
Conceal the dark unknown futurity ! 


I’ve waited long, and yet I see her not !— 
That vision which arose before my steps, 
Radiant in female beauty, fresh, and glowing, 
Seraphic, crown’d with immortality. 

On a tall crag she stood nigh the lake’s face, 
That dark beneath lay like a dream of death, 
And mirrored her white feet by their own light. 
As the pale crescent on nocturnal clouds, 

The rocks around were brightened by the rays 
Shot from her robes of pearl, and deathless eyes. 
She moves not yet, and all is darksome still— 
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O there are mighty things heart-whispered here 

Much too profound for sense ! 3 

- ‘ a ‘ Now — soft moon 
eers o’er the impending mountain gauzed in vapour 

Mother of decay a shadow, wan with tears, Pie 

As when on Latmus standing she still wept 

Over Eudymion’s everlasting sleep. 

Near by the zenith shines a silver star, 

A compass for the world, tranquil and calm, 

An eye of heavenly goodness dropping love. 


Ye ay studding the diadem of heaven, 
And on bewildered mortals shedding glory, 
Might I but climb, and question you, and know, 
Careering in your fields of stainless blue, 
If souls you hold devoid of carking cares, 
And those vain wishes that devour the heart 
Grown ill of its own craving—have ye joys 
Yielding your denizens untiring bliss, 
And sons who ne’er go down to the grave’s darkness, 
Beings of dust, and sorrow like mankind, 
Doomed but to look upon creation’s glory, 
Love, weep, and die? Tell me, resplendent orbs— 
Mysterious in the mystery of your being— 
If happiness be but a fabled tale 
Of man’s vain hope, a drugg’d Tantalus cup, 
Fill’d to increase his arid thirstfulness ? 
Still sleep the glassy waters—the dark cliffs 
O’er them chaotic brood. There are strange seasons 
When fancy’s nothings wear deceitful shapes, 
And thus deceive the senses. Could this thing 
Have happened yesternight, and my trick’d eyes, 
Playing the fool with me, my heart deluded 
With phantasies of beauty, and the dead, 
Plaguing my soul with hope! 

’Tis there again ! 
A light, faint as the dawn, is on the spot 
Enlarging; now it brightens more and more 
With melody surrounded not of earth, 
But sweet and soft as that which leads the spheres 
Around the Eternal’s throne iu march symphonious! 
It comes again, changing from pearly light 
Into a form I knew in perished years !— 
She whom I loved in youth with brow of snow, 
Cheek like the sinking West, and lip which smiled 
As holy mercy smiles on lapsed creation 
For Eden withered at the first man’s sin! 
There is again the statue Phidian art 
Had fail’d to rival, and the smooth round neck, 
Hung with the clustering curls, I gazed on once 
As if they were not modelled of the clay 
That crumbles into ashes—gazed on, too, 
Till sight grew void of joy from o’er-enjoying. 
Irene! shade of memory, long lost love, 
The bygone treasure of my spendthrift years, 
Essence, or shadow, or aérial image, 
Where hast thou tarried till this hour concealed, 
Now standing bright before my view again ? 
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Phantasy— Autumn. 


Where hast thou sojourned, thou of perished life, 
Since thou wert warm with being, and the flush 
Of young love dwelt upon thee like day’s eve 
When summer skies steep all the west in bliss ? 
O might I clasp thee to my heart once more, 

As in our hours of innocence and joy! 


There was a place where tall green oaks entwined 
Their giant boughs over a tumbling brook— 
From gnarled trunks, children of gone— 
Making a grateful shade from fervid suns ; 
There arm in arm we stood, and watch’d the stream, 
Youth and gay hope together, free of care, 
Our spirits Gaesant with the dancing waves ! 
Perhaps with thee the memory of this world 
Lives not, but when death loosed thy zone of life 
Oblivion blotted it, unworthy thou 
Imparadised. There 1 remember well 
How on the hoary granite rock we sat, 
Whispering soft music in each other’s ears, 
And looking bliss into each other’s eyes, 
And breathing the sweet language of struck hearts— 
The love which vulgar syllables spell not, 
The soul’s deep passion language but profanes. 
’T was there, in the soft gloom around us cast, 
Like a rich shade of amber-tinctured grain, 
The waving herbage bordering that wild stream, 
Answering our sighs, that kissed the gentle air, 
Which seemed to bear an unseen spirit by, 
Greeting us on its passage with its breath, 
Rich with Saban scents from flow’rets wild,— 
There was the spot where we thus met and parted— 
Parted to meet no more! 
Yet memory still 

Tells how that stream with sounds of music flowed— 
How the leaves danced upon the eddying waves, 
Dropping, then hurried onward, as grim time 
Sweeps mortal things fast to forgetfulness 
And the pale death that took thee from the world, 
And that sweet hour scarce past, bore thee to heaven. 
Then did the mellow songsters of the grove 
Their wild notes interpose, as if to greet 
Two kindred souls beneath making their heaven 
Of its true texture, love, blessing and blest. 
Then night surprised us, and the envious sun 
Withdrew, but left us only summer darkness. 
The freshness of that eve, its flowery odours, 
Were then as since that time they ne’er have been, 
And they can never, never be again ! 

+ s * + - 


’Tis there once more! Inenz, queen of love! 
The beauteous orb moves in an atmosphere 
Of her own light, lovely as that rich star 
Sidonian named Astarte, empress of eve, 
Kindling her bridal lamp along the sky ! 
Irene, stay! There, where dark shadows rest, 
She moves along the waters; near the crags 
That tower so precipitous, she glides 
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In her bright garb across the silent lake ; 

But I can go no nearer from its depths. 

Irene look on me! My love, my joy! 

The dear delirium of our parted youth 

Returns again upon me as of yore; 

The long, long-chethhed thoughts that make me sad— 
The sadness gilded over with the truth 

That *tis more dear than this heart-wearying world. 


She onward moves, and now avertedly 
Methinks she looks on fe! I will try reach 
The still lake’s margin at its farther verge, 
Where the fane’s lonely tower stands on its brink, 
And the steep crags are lowered down to hillocks, 
Ending in grassy slopes, meadows, and groves. 

* * ~ + * 
Still to my course a parallel she keeps, 
And comes no nearer, though I wend so fast— 
Quick have I walked, and see her gliding still. 
The church is near, at the white marble tomb 
That holds her ashes now the radiance stands. 
Methinks she smiles at the cold monument 
That brightens at her presence, while it hides 
A wreck, once life, a handful of earth’s dust— 
That dust which erst was all the world to me! 
On, on, my steps to reach the sepulchre, 
Though nature well-nigh sinks! 

I see the dawn 
Low in the East stealing, like early love, 
O’er the chill virgin heart it warms for ever; 
Even now that spirit-light grows faint and fainter, 
And I am breathless! Now, as rainbows melt 
Into the purple sky, she fades, she fades 
Before the increasing light! Transparent, too, 
Her figure as purest crystal, through it showing 
The monumental stones, as through dim vapour! 
Still more attenuate seems her image now, 
That at a distance from my eager grasp 
Keeps, as if shunning that polluted clay 
It once was heir to. Now a slight mirage, 
Scarcely defined, it melis into the light, 
And in the day-dawn mingling disappears ! 
No, not a trace for my wild ravening eyes, 
And arms outstretched, and voice imploring loud, 
And burning tears, and heart all dead to hope! 
As yesterday it disappears again, 
Leaving my sight ere 1 can reach the tomb! 
& + * * * 


It could not be a dream, for I am here 
Where sleep long weary heads in humid graves— 
I saw her portrait upon memory’s tablet 

Too deeply graven for forty parted summers, 
With years of heavy thought to render faint, 
She was as beautiful and bright as then, 

While I am by the marble where her name— 
Her name and dust are all that now remain! 
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THE EARLY DOOM. 
A TRUE STORY. 


Dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer. 


Ir has frequently occurred to me that if one who had passed through 
many changing scenes, and been thrown into conjunction with varied 
phases of character, such as human nature presents in the different 
countries of the world, were to record truly what he had seen, and without 
“extenuating or setting down aught in malice,” to present before the 
world the wondrous story which ocular demonstration, not “ poetic 
fable,” had impressed forcibly upon his mind, he might have many a 
curious narrative to produce, and many a sententious moral to annex to it. 
Whether it be of a sad or a merry nature, whether a grave or a gay train 
of thought which. it may lead to, I love the plain, simple, unadorned 
truth, the incontestable agency of which, acting on our memory, is evi- 
dence that the lesson we are shown is not the artifice or design of human 
fancy, but the manifestation of the operation of divine authorship. The 
strength of the impression which ach incidents bear may be dependent 
upon many circumstances, such as the alliance which our affections held 
to the objects treated upon, the relationship which we had in connexion 
with them, or the length of time which may have elapsed since their 
occurrence; but that the mind must be acted on forcibly by visible and 
unmistakable facts is absolutely necessary, in my opinion, in order to im- 
part interest to any narration, or to invest any anecdote with value. The 
virtue which rests intrinsically in the atmosphere of truth is owned, either 
directly or indirectly, by all parties, whether well informed or ignorant, 
whether literary or illiterate. 

The events of history bear, in my estimation, topics far more engaging 
to the mind than any narrative which the coinage of fancy can give birth 
to, and even of these last none so successfully win upon your attention or 
live in your remembrance as those which so closely approach to nature as 
to warrant the expression of the Italian saying, “ Si non e vero e ben 
trovato.”” It would seem as if I were enunciating a mere trite and very 
common-place doctrine, in thus advocating the supremacy of truth, and 
making apparent my sense of what ae to be self-evident to ever 
thinking mind—that there is nothing so repugnant to the majesty of God, 
or so revolting to the well-being of man, as falsehood. But many oppor- 
tunities of viewing human nature in its varied characters, and of seeing 
the different phases which frail manhood exhibits in his different pro- 
gresses through life, have brought to my knowledge so frequently the 
continual recurrence of the hateful error which we all in the abstract 
despise, and so many instances of persons who are addicted to it, that I 
think one might almost be tempted to exclaim with the Psalmist, ‘I said 
in my haste all men are liars,’’ 

I think that there are many reasons to induce us to believe that even 
in this lifethe Almighty visits frequently with punishment a very glaring 
instance of transgression or abuse of His laws. I think that both the 
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of modern history and the events of private life would warrant us in 
[Roving that an Omniscient Power had been pleased to exhibit lessons 
fearful, appalling, but bearing evidence of His own handiwork to those 
surviving. I never read the dire history of the first French revolution— 
of the nation who had thrown off every semblance of religion, whose in- 
habitants did not “like to retain God in their knowledge” —without feeling 
sensible that the dreadful catalogue of crime, misery, and injustice, the 
hideous hecatombs of victims who were ruthlessly massacred, and the im- 
pious transgressors from rectitude who were spared, were all indicative of 
“God having given them over to a reprobate mind,” and having visited 
with punishment even in this life those who had so foully been forgetful 
of Him. But I believe, that if we turn our consideration from nations to 
families, if we look to events which have passed before the knowledge of 
each of us, we may easily find instances which ought to serve to remind 
us of His power, and to corroborate the consciousness of His omniscience. 
Of all the countries which I have visited, or resided in, there was none 
that was so remarkable as India in respect of the manner in which the 
European residents lived. There, the young gentlemen, either the civilian 
or the military, amply supplied as they were with means for indulging in 
every whim or extravagance which their humour might lead them to, 
pursued a career unchecked wholly by the example of an elder and more 
respectable branch of the community. There, on the arrival of the 
youthful tyro, he found natives in hosts who eagerly proffered to him loans 
of money to induce him to embark in a course of extravagance, even if his 
sanguine temperament did not prompt him to go that way. There, he 
met with every inducement to dissipation, drunkenness, and debauchery. 
There, man, the agent of evil to bis fellow-man, realised the truth of the 
proverb so often expressed by the natives of that country, ‘“‘ When a man 
is going astray, evil company follows him like a shadow.” There, “ few 
ae far between,” in the Upper Provinces, were the houses of worship, 
where the young Englishman could hear of better things on Sunday than 
the topics which engaged his attention on week days, and very frequently 
the Lord’s-day was devoted to sport or to gambling. There, the revered 
and dignified voice of the preacher, the monitorship of a respectable 
example, or the melting tenderness of female purity, were rarely at hand 
to warn, to gain over, or to conciliate. There, the pay and emoluments 
allowed by the government were so liberal, that a license of enjoyment and 
a routine of pleasure were within the means of the youngest and least 
experienced of the civilians, and even of the officers, There, the new 
arrival was quite bewildered with the number of servants, of natives who 


look on licentiousness with the most stoical indifference, and who seem 
to think it part of their duty to help out the young sahib in his illicit 
indulgences. The youth just introduced to his new course saw reck- 
lessness and unbridled wildness in the tone of the society, the livelon 
night devoted to gambling, and the morning too hot for out-of-door 
exercise. 

The complete cessation from the habitual task of hardy exercise which 
a British soldier invariably is engaged in out of doors in European 


climates, was during eight months of the year in the provinces of pper 


India inevitable. Then idleness, “ the root of all evil,” had its full in- 


fluence in introducing the young and thoughtless to habits deteriorative 
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of their mental improvement. I speak now of twenty years ago, long 
before the time of the great mutiny, when not a thought of the dreadful 
treachery of the native soldiers, or the idea of a spirit of disaffection 
existing amongst them, was entertained by any European, high or low. 
I bring back to my recollection the time, the scene, the place, where, in 
my youthful years, I saw one who was the gayest, and appeared the 
happiest of young and gay, and I ponder upon his untimely end. 
His mirth and pleasantry, his appearance attractive and prepossessing to 
all ladies whom he met, his untiring spirits and jocularity, his never- 
ending resources to while away the hours in amusement, were wholly 
unrivalled by all the associates in whose company he mingled ; he was 
the boon companion of his own sex, and the delight of the other. His 
entry into a room was the signal for glee, laughter, cheerfulness, and 
amusement. His stories, his wit, his good humour, were the magic to 
unbend the gravity of the taciturn, and let loose the laughter of the diff- 
dent. Alas! “where be your gibes now, your gambols, your flashes 
of merriment, that were wont to set the table in a roar?” But I am 
not going to enter on a description of them, nor yet to dwell on the recol- 
lection of any of them; my task is to relate a tale bearing upon the fate 
of one who set truth at defiance, and whose every-day maxim was — Make 
the lips deny what the heart was conscious of! Alas! fearful and unad- 
vised, how many dare to violate the wholesome precepts of the Divine 
Legislator! But with none was this deviation from rectitude more ap- 
parent than with him of whom I speak—young Shadwell Ardle. 

I know that one of the ablest politicians whom this world ever saw has 
said that saying frequently—which is known to be borrowed from Aretino 
—“ Language was principally useful to enable us to disguise our thoughts.” 
I know that the natives of India, as atrocious in villany as the brilliant 
Frenchman, though certainly not his equal in high-bred politeness, say 
that, in speech, “ untruth should be mingled with fact in the same pro- 

ortion as salt is thrown into the composition of bread.” I know that 
rd Chesterfield excuses himself for proposing the arts of dissimulation 
in advising his son, by saying that it is not alone in high life that such 
arts prevail, but that the farmer in the country fair tells as many lies as 
the courtier does in the palace ; but the first disgusts by his coarseness, 
and the last wins upon your mind by his refinement. I look on the pre- 
cept of the old Roman as more valuable than any of them, although, 
doubtless, his way of life would lead us to believe that his practice could 
scarcely have been conformable to it : 


Nil conscire sibi; nulla pallescere culpa. 


But the reasoning which a Christian would bring to bear upon the point 
would be so vastly preponderative, and so completely free of the prin- 
ciple of worldly expediency, that I should not think it were even in such 
classification decorous to name his grounds for holding this odious vice 
in abhorrence. Yet, even in a worldly sense, it might be possible to 
show, by countless examples, that, for the well-being of any man, 
“honesty is the best policy.” 
_ The scene which an Todian cantonment presents during the hot season 
is one that is very trying to the nerves ae feelings of a young English- 
man. The hot wind blows like a furnace outside. The sun makes the 
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atmosphere so intensely hot out of doors, that it is highly dangerous to 
venture out without the covering of a hood over one’s gig, or, at least, a 
large native umbrella, to shade your head if you either walk or ride. The 
gardens surround the enclosure, or, as they are called, compounds of the 
cottages, which the officers reside in; and in these are planted the 
guava, the chuckotra, the lime, the pomegranate, and the peach, but such 
is the state of feeling that is induced by the terrific heat of the atmo- 
mos that during the day, from seven o’clock in the morning to six in 

e afternoon, no one, either male or female, thinks of rambling in them, 
If one of the young men, in his fondness for his horse, lounges over to 
his stable to look at him feeding, it is the greatest exertion in point of 
walking which he is tempted to indulge in. If of active habits, he gene- 
rally gets up long before sunrise and rides or walks, but is sure to finish 
his exercise long before seven o'clock in the morning, so as to avoid the 
languor or prostration of strength which exposure to the sun would pro- 
duce. During the long long hours of the very sultry day the European 
is then left to his in-door resources for occupation; some study the 
languages—some, very few, devote their attention to drawing—some 
read the latest new books from Europe—some, the youngest of the party, 
generally get into their conveyances and drive to one of the ladies’ bunga- 
lows to while away a few moments in conversation. But the vast 
majority of the officers assemble in the mess-room of their own regiment, 
or in the bungalow of a companion, and pass away the day in gambling 
aud smoking. Very welcome, indeed, to the young sportsman is any 
prospect of good shooting in the country parts, or an opportunity of 
availing himself of the assistance of some native friend or person, who 
by providing the elephants necessary, can procure for him what are 
indispensable for setting out on a tiger hunt. 

This sport can only be undertaken during the hot season, so it differs 
in a great measure from the common-place expeditions which many pro- 
ceed upon in quest of snipe, quails, partridges, &c., and which only re- 
quire the sportsman’s going over to the other side of the river into the 
province of Oude, on reaching which country he is soon sure to find 
plenty of game, and numbers of natives also, to show him the best places 
for shooting in. The only fear for him, indeed, is the intense heat of the 
sun above him, which is such that no European can for a continuance 

ursue shooting in that climate without suffering in health. 

Notwithstanding this, whatever be the risk, the charm of the wild life 
which is before you, upon reaching a part of the jungle about one hundred 
miles from Cawnpore, and setting regularly to work in quest of tigers, quite 
makes you forget all thoughts of danger. But it is quite impossible to 
expect any sport unless you have a sufficient number of elephants, with 
native mahaouts to guide them. You should also go with a large party, 
and, having pitched your tent near some lake or jheel, which the natives 
of that locality can readily point out to you, if you are a good shot you 
may chance to have an opportunity of rewarding yourself with the 
*spolia opima” in the shape of a tiger's carcase. 

Then early in the morning is the time the sportsmen go out. They 
take their cup of coffee ; they each mount the howdah, which is made 
to contain three or four, and, in order to manage matters best, two 
English sportsmen get in front, and have their fowling-pieces or rifles 
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in charge of a native, who sits on the back seat. The mahaout sits 
in front of all, on the neck of the elephant. Seven or eight elephants 
thus laden, and about four called Shikarree, or coe ee ee. with 
native hunters on them, form a very good cortége for this hunting 

y. They pee through the Sveiaeell bamboos, thick jhow, 
ong reeds called serkoondees, massive, high, and almost impervious, 
which form the staple parts of a tract of a country commonly called a 
jungle, and, under the guidance of an experienced native, they seek for 
some place where there is a plain in front of some water, as they know 
that the tiger cannot live without it, and, during the heat of the day, is 
sure to issue from his cover in search of it. Many an hour, sometimes, in 
the scorching heat of the sun and in the pestilential air of the jungle, do 
these sportsmen watch for the prized animal, and it is on none but the 
most trusty and well-broken elephant, who will stay without starting, and 
linger till the shots are fired, that they can hope for their object. So 
anxious are they that there may be no hitch or break in the preparations 
they have made, and that everything may be ready on the appearance of 
the wild bounding creature who springs near them, that they have their 
rifles invariably at their side during their long watch, and the barrels of 
these are, for the most part, loaded with brass or pewter balls, as the lead 
is not considered of weight sufficient for the skull of the tiger, that being 
the part of the animal which they aim at. As the primary point of im- 
portance is having the —_ immediately ready at hand, the sportsman 
who pursues this sort of shooting almost invariably entrusts the native to 
load his fowling-piece, and the person who does this for him is in the 
same howdah, standing behind him, and those who come well prepared 
for it should be provided with at least two, if not three, rifles. The 
greatest drawback to most of the young officers who would wish to join 
in it, is the expense. It requires a certain number of elephants and ser- 
vants to be fed and provided for daily, and the maintenance of an elephant 
is something considerable, costing about three shillings a day. The only 
chance of an officer’s seeing it to perfection is from his being acquainted 
with some native grandee, who, living in the state kept up in that most 
stately of countries, and keeping numbers of elephants and hosts of 
servants, is enabled to ask his friends to see this most royal of sports. It 
is not, however, to be called hunting, although that be the name that it 
goes by, as shooting from the back of an elephant, at whatever object it 
may be, does not give a Briton the idea of a hunt. But it is only very 
seldom, even if it were in his power to afford an outlay of this kind, that 
an Englishman, although completely provided with all possible means to 
shelter him, could with impunity pass many days in a jungle in this 
climate whatever sport it might promise him, for the intense heat is such, 
that even the most tried constitution would be sure to sink under it. So, 
whatever be his wishes, or however great his spirit, the young tyro finds 
ultimately that he is obliged to do as the doctors and all his well-wishers 
recommend him, and keep out of the sun, and meet his friends and com- 
panions under the shelter of a roof. 

_ The mess-room is usually the place of meeting most in request, as the 
billiard-room being at na | there, and the mid-day meal, or tiffin, most 
readily to be procured, a long séjour is open to all comers, and the day 
is passed idly away. It was in such a situation as this that I describe 
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that I most frequently have seen Shadwell Ardle, the light-heartedest 
and gayest of the throng, the life and soul of the party. After the worst 
heat of the afternoon had passed away, the assemblage used generall 
to disperse, and each officer proceeding to his own bungalow, where all 
the Europeans resident in the Upper Provinces of India live, pre for 
. the ride or drive on the course every evening. During the whole of the 
hot season there was little variety in the mode of life, and until the rainy 
season approached there was never a shower to break the parching aridity 
of the atmosphere. Happy, very happy, was the man who had an ab- 
sorbing occupation to induce him to make the most of his immense 
amount of leisure time, but, as may be imagined, this was not frequently 
the case with regard to the subalterns of the British army. Even the 
task-work of acquiring the languages was a sort of occupation which 
gave scope to the mind to labour for a certain object. It was, at all 
events, a course advisable, as bringing within your reach a lucrative 
employment. But in these native languages, from the circumstance of 
the absence of all literary composition which was at all valuable, and 
their exhibiting to those who acquired them no works but those replete 
with fulsome poetry or imaginative fable, the course of the acquirement 
was, more than any which I know of, “‘a daily drug which turned the 
sickening memory.” So the temptations to pass away the long hours of 
very hot sunshine in idleness, gambling, smoking, or drinking, were more 
rife in India than any person who has not been there can imagine. 

I recollect mae A y one day out of the many which I passed in the 
cantonments of Cawnpore—then the largest station in Upper India, con- 
taining in the extent of its range one English dragoon regiment and two 
brigades of Artillery, horse and foot, together with three regiments of 
Native cavalry, one European regiment, and four of Native infantry, so 
the assembly of drivers and riders upon the course every evening was 
very large, and at that time, which for the ladies was really the 
“breathing time of day,” the military bands played at their different 
places of rendezvous, and the European gentry all assembled round the 
stand to listen to them—I call to mind one very sultry afternoon, after a 
large party of officers had passed the day in their mess-room, and had 
proceeded to the bungalow of one of the party, which was situated on the 
banks of the river Ganges, Ardle was of the party, and was in his usual 
joyous spirits. He told anecdotes of home life, drew upon his imagination 
largely, and amplified much upon events which had passed in India. 
The enjoyment of all the party was at its full, the wine plenty, the 
laughter, the extreme exuberance of the youthful assemblage, very great. 
The conversation first turned upon pistol-shooting, and they all began 
firing at small bottles, which they fixed to stakes in the enclosure which 
surrounded the bungalow. The stakes stood by the water’s edge, and 
the officers fired in the direction of the river. The Ganges was, at that 
part of it, upwards of a mile across. When it drew onwards to the time 
for riding out, one of the party proposed that they should all send their 
servants for their different horses; and as there was a line of country 
adjacent to the bungalow which was partly clear open ground, and partiy 
intersected with dykes, and divided with banks, he proposed that they 
should play at a game which was frequently resorted to in India, called 
follow the leader. In this game the leader of the party—always a fearless 
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horseman—went forward on horseback, and the rule was that the rest of 
the Jos peer invariably follow after him, through thicket or brake, 
over ditch or hedge, crossing river or dyke, or, in short, should pursue his 
horse’s steps wherever the rider should guide him. This proposition was 
eager'y agreed to. Soon the young equestrians were mounted, and the 
mirthful game began. The rules and restrictions were rigidly adhered 
to, and the followers of the leading horseman, despite the floundering 
through the wet, the wading through the trenches, the mud-larking 
through the line of the country which lay by the banks of the river, kept 
close to the heels of Shadwell Ardle’s horse, whose rider was the chosen 
leader of the game. As is well known to horsemen, after having taken 
a horse a gallop to the top of his speed his blood gets up, and he becomes 
endued with such spirit that it is almost impossible to rein him in. Such 
is very often the case with the horses of Indian breed, which are almost 
always a cross between the Arab sire and native mare—the latter usually 
being an animal of a fiery, vicious disposition. Such was the sort of horse 
that Ardle was mounted on the evening that I speak of. When, in the 
course of the game, in which seven or eight of the officers joined, they 
had got themselves mudded and their horses fagged to their hearts’ con- 
tent, they all, Ardle leading, returned to the bungalow where they had 
been practising at firing, and three of them, whose horses were the 
freshest, Ardle being one of the number, agreed to change their dresses, 
and, continuing their ride, to take the road which was most frequently 
used of an evening for the European residents to drive upon. Their toilette 
then was resumed, and this in India means that the native servant runs 
to your own bungalow, brings your dressing apparatus and change of 
clothes along with his assistants, and attends upon you at the house where 
you may be stopping. 

As they had given directions for their servants attending on them this 
way. previous to setting out for the game, they did not find much to 
delay them in issuing out again for their second ride. As at first, in the 
play of follow the leader, the gist of the amusement seemed to be to lead 
one another into curious and intricate, or what riders call queer places; 
so, this second time that they set out, the three officers endeavoured to 
outstrip one another in speed. This was all very well as long as they 
found the road unimpeded, but when they got to the part of the road 
where there was a chance of meeting vehicles, there appeared to be no 
small danger of collision, from the great difficulty of stopping horses such 
as theirs were when at the height of their mettle. But they tore along 
at a tremendous pace, young Ardle leading, till they arrived at a part of 
the road where there was an exceedingly sharp turn, which was abutted 
by a long building, and, consequently, on the side where the interior 
angle nearest to the road was formed it was quite impossible for a horse- 
man to see what was approaching. Ardle kept rushing at a furious gallop 
to this turn, and, such was the impetuous nature of his horse, that I do 
not think he could have stopped him even if he had seen an object 
proach, The wall which surrounded the high building was of mud, like 
most of the walls in that country, and, before forming an angle with the 
side of the wall which stood opposite the country to which the road 
turned, it was continued to a great length, and stood so high, that for a 
long distance you were kept from having a view of any object lying in 
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tha: direction ; so on he flew, at his horse’s wildest pace, and, just as he 
sanhbd- dhe aatitinn engindh Gunma mapaineen Anan aie at 
a trot reached at the same interval of time the same point from the other 
side. They met, and the crash was terrible, The wheel of the gig 
actually tore the young man’s leg through its calf, and penetrated to the 
bone. But this was not all: the blunt wheel had trenched on the bone 
of the leg, and broke pieces from it. Such a desperate wound, inflicted 
such an instrument, as may be imagined caused a dreadful shock. 
he young man fell from his horse. The horse was caught by a native 
some distance from the scene of the accident, and some other natives 
went up to the young officer and lifted him from the ground. There 
happened soon afterwards to pass a friend of his who was driving on 
the road, and, seeing how matters stood, he took him up in his gig and 
drove him to his own bungalow. Having done so, he went instantly for 
a doctor. 

The severe, the trying hour which comes heavy and hard upon a youth 
in the full strength and ebullition of spirits, fell forcibly upon him now, 
For even if in battle a blow falls upon one in full enjoyment of health 
and strength, it is still what might be expected as probable, but no shock 
could have been more sudden than this which met young Ardle in a most 
unlikely hour. He bore it calmly. Through the intense pain of the 
operation which the surgeon put him under of dressing and probing the 
wound, he never uttered a groan, The handsome features, the curly 
brown hair, the lips and language even in the fearful pangs of suffering, 
only moved to smile and to speak of something calculated to give pleasing 
ideas to those around, the eyes half languid 
sense of kindness—the picture of a young, amiable, and handsome youth 
of twenty-three. The fearful gash in the leg had assumed a most angry 
appearance the next day, and, from the circumstance of the bone having 
been slightly fractured, the doctors were much in doubt as to what was 
best to be done with it. Had it been a sharp instrument that had cut it 
there would have been little risk, and it would have been a simple case, 
but the ugly nature of the wound occurring to a European in such a 
climate gave his friends much anxiety. But still he bore up, and, even 
when his friends were away from his couch, he amused himself with read- 
ing the newest books which had come out to India from England, and 
showed himself perfectly acquainted with their contents, which seemed to 
give him pleasure in reading. I never saw such calm self-possession, 
such gentleness; it reminded one of the recital in history of Charles IT. 
when he was near dying, whose exquisite urbanity, says the historian, 
even to the last never deserted him. 

Did kings or great men know how much they stood on high to the 
world as examples, like as they are to “cities set on a hill,” to hold up a 
fearful lesson of warning to those who in this life surround or stand at a 
distance immeasurably inferior to them, how little would they congratu- 
late themselves upon their unenviable pre-eminence when they reflect that 
their every-day actions would very soon become the hackneyed theme of 
the writer or the essayist, and their name alone be left in future ages 
‘to point a moral or adorn a tale!” What cause would they have for 
superciliousness ? 


Thus poor Ardle lingered several days, and presented to many friends 
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who loved and admired him the sight of patient suffering, which in 
a person of his sanguine temperament seemed as extraordinary as it was 
commendable. ‘The philosophy which gave him endurance through the 
dreadful hours of suffering reminded one of the descriptions which the 
ancients relate of heroes in the hour of death. There was an amiable 
thoughtfulness for the feelings of others, and a complete absence of selfish- 
ness, apparent at all times in his manner. One little dog, scarcely larger 
than the smallest of the King Charles breed of spaniels, which had always 
been his constant companion, was now continually at his bedside. Its 
feeble whining seemed to evince a mournful sense of the pain which its 
master suffered. It was always the greatest pet of the different officers, 
and knew them all perfectly. I would follow some of them readily—all 
those that it had seen with its master—but did not take to the natives of 
India in the least, and used to snarl when any one of the servants came 
near it. This beautiful little dog was remarkable, as most dogs are, for 
its faithfulness and its affection. When young, Ardle had brought it out 
to India, and he had been frequently offered very large sums for it, but 
he never could consent to part with the animal, or, indeed, to let it out 
of his house. . 

It was not till about the fifth day after the accident of young Ardle’s 

having had his leg jammed in this Rightful manner, that the most alarm- 
ing symptoms set in. The pain and the difficulty of moving his wounded 
leg were bad enough, but they were as nothing compared to what hap- 
— afterwards. A rigidity of the maxillary nerves seized him, aud 
1e found a difficulty of even opening his mouth. He had to be fed 
by drinking soup, and rice, which was first pulverised, then mashed up 
and put down his throat with a spoon. The doctors assembled, and 
seemed to think that the dreaded tetanus, which is commonly called lock- 
jaw, had set in. Great despair was felt by all his friends at this, and 
numerous were the questions made to the doctors as to the likelihood of 
& person recovering who had been thus seized. Some slight consolation 
was given even by the fact of the general of division, who had lost an 
arm in the siege of St. Sebastian, and had had a finger shot off at some 
other battle in the Peninsula, stating that he himself had had tetanus 
at one time after he had been severely wounded. The friends and ad- 
mirers of the poor young gentleman were fain to cling to any hope that 
they could lay hold of which gave them a prospect of his life being pre- 
served. But the stiffness of the nerves continued getting worse every 
hour, and at the second day after the first appearance of it he found a 
difficulty of speaking. The doctors gave him a great deal of Jaudanum 
in order to soothe the violent pain, and it was evident that his mind was 
not disturbed, as he read constantly. It was a piteous sight. The jaw 
became stiffer, until a fixed rigidity finally followed, and we saw that it 
was in vain to expect to find any means of prolonging life. The body 
became swollen to a fearful extent, and this argued a total derangement 
of the intestines. At last, on the morning of the fourth day he expired, 
in the act of reading one of Dickens’s numbers of Pickwick, and with a 
faint smile upon his features. 

Then followed the military funeral, the muffled drum, the slow pace 
of the regiment, the Dead March in Saul, the pall-bearers, the mournful 
service, the open grave, the coffin lowered before the sight of his sor- 
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rowing companions—all that attendant formality of sad, serious ceremony 
which belongs to the soldier's last resting-place : the firing over the grave, 
and the march -back from the burying-place, where the remains of so 
many British soldiers now rest. And the same evening's drive was every 
evening thronged with a similar number of drivers and riders as there 
were seen on it on the evening of this accident, and the same houses are 
tenanted still with the young, the gay, the dissipated, and the thought- 
less, and the groups who listened to his tales of amusement, and laughed 
at his humour, are dispersed elsewhere long ago, and some of them gone 
to their long home for ever ! 


Wuxn d€x ‘pebéwv mrapévn didoode BeBnxe 
Ov mérpov yodwoa durrous’ avdpornra Kat FSnv. 


But his memory—shortly after this—suggested these thoughts : 


And but short time had passed since with delight 
Our parts in life’s gay changing scenes we led, 
Since animation blessed those young eyes bright, 
Where deep intelligence th’ observer read, 

And my heart bedion o’er the sickening sight, 
And feels ’twere better could my eyelids shed 


The plenteous tears, moved by a —s grief, 
For weeping e’en to me were now relief. 





I held his pall, whom but a few short days 

Had shel o’er since in martial garments dressed, 
Together lmked in fashion’s heartless maze, 

Our minds wooed pleasure as their only guest, 
And little then I thought to tune my lays 

On him whose spirit now is laid at rest, 

Or that the cold earth would so soon enclose 

My friend in death’s sepulchral grim repose. 


And truly ’tis a sad, a solemn scene, 

This awful pomp of martial funeral woe, 

The sight conspires our senses all to wean 
From this so transitory world below. 

Oh, may we know the stay on which to lean, 
The loving Power which can alone bestow 
The balm to cheer us in the hour of death, 
When we resign in peace our fleeting breath. 


And his dear little favourite dog, who had constantly been by his bed- 
side during his last illness, followed at the funeral ; pa afterwards, when 
one of Shadwell’s friends was most anxious to feed and to take care of 
him, he took this dog to his house, and laid constantly before him with 
his own hands his food. When he did so, the little creature used to look 
up, and seem to watch for the accustomed voice and smile of his youn 
master, and, strange to say, incredible as it may appear, but no less is it 
a fact, that the dog constantly refused his food, and whether it was that 
his strength from age was failing him, or that the fierce heat of the 
climate enervated him, but he pined away gradually, and used to look 
up and moan. Neither could any of the officers give him anything that 
did him good, and the little dog died in a very few days indeed after his 
young master. 
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THE CAPUCIN AND THE POET.* 


In the latter part of the last century, a reverend father, accompanied 
by two Capucin monks, made his entrance into Paris from the side of 
Italy. It was the eve of the feast of St. John, and at an epoch when the 
old Bealtine fashion of celebrating the return of a pagan festival (in this 
instance taken under the protection of the Church) was still in vogue. 
This reverend father was no less a personage than the General of 
Capucins, come from Rome solely to confer upon the affairs of his order 
with his Excellency Cardinal de Bernis, who was at that moment minister 
to his Majesty Louis XV., through the interest of the Marchioness of 
Pompadour. The weather at this ravishing season was splendid, and the 
very birds seemed to greet the reverend General with their songs. For 
leagues around Paris all the villages were keeping holiday. Bells were 
ringing, churches were open, processions were wending their way with 
banners displayed, the girls in white, the old men with bouquets, the 
young ones with guns on their shoulders; nothing was heard save 
songs and festivity, whilst the fragrance of well-cooked dinners issued 
forth from the open portals. 

The General of Capucins, at every step that he took in these rural 
suburbs, meeting the people in their Sunday attire—not the Sunday as 
some ascetics would have it, but the Sunday as our Saviour intended it 
to be—muttered to himself: “Oh, dear me! This is really too much 
honour for a man like me.” 

Then, turning towards his two acolytes, who were silent with wonder: 

“ Would you have ever thought, my brethren,” he said, “that this 
country of France, excommunicated by the Vatican—this country which 
has produced such monsters as Voltaire and Diderot, and has given birth 
to the ‘ Encyclopédie’ and the ‘ Essai sur les Mceurs,’ would have pre- 
served so much grace and faith as to thus receive a humble servant of 
God, such as I am? And yet, I assure you, that I told no one my 
secret, and that the king himself was not informed of my journey.” 

Then, turning towards the groups, and looking upon them with a 
complacent and benignant aspect, he gave them his blessing, and pur- 
sued his way. It was thus that the General and his two hooded aides- 
de-camp arrived at the gates of Paris, where they found a crowd, also 
in holiday attire, collected, as it were, to receive them. Every moment 
they heard shouts of “Here they are! Here they are!” The streets 
were strewn with flowers, and the walls were hung with tapestry of the 
Gobelins in charming confusion. 

Here the beautiful Esther, there Ahasuerus, next the Prophets, then 
Joseph repelling the advances of Madame Potiphar; farther on the 
adventures of Don Quixote in love with his Dulcinea. One whole 
tapestry was taken up with the wedding of the wealthy Gamache. Ah! 
how people laughed, and how they drank! It would have been difficult 
to say where pleasure most manifested itself, in the pictures so ably de- 
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signed by Coypel, or in the streets crowded with a people given up to 
enjoyment. 

*‘ Ah! it is too much, a great deal too much !” exclaimed the General 
of the Capucins. 

He arrived, urged onwards partly by his own secret satisfaction, partly 
by the crowd, at a square, in the centre of which was a monumental 
fountain, after the fashion of that of Navona at Rome, but of fabulous 
dimensions, and upon which had been placed, as a crown to the ephemeral 
structure, the arms of France and the Pontifical arms, the crown beside 
the tiara, and the honoured initials of the sovereign pontiff interwoven 
with the L L of the kings of France. 

“Ah! this time it is too much honour!” exclaimed the General of 
the Capucins ; “really too much honour!” 

And as he appbendied the fountain, he discovered that the basin to the 
right filled itself with Burgundy, whilst the marble conch to the left 
sparkled with the froth of wine of Ai. A girl of the faubourgs, with her 
hair tied up in a knot, her arms naked, and her bosom exposed like a 
Naiad, presented his reverence with a golden cup, of antique shape, after 
having dipped it in the fountain, and then gallantly carried it in the first 
place to her own purple lips. ' 

“ Ah! what honour, what happiness !” ejaculated the good father. 

And he laughed heartily as he saluted the nymph, as did also his 
acolytes. It is even said that they returned to the charge two or three 
times, bowing, saluting, smiling, and blessing. 

Nevertheless, the crowd kept moving on, and the new comers, filled 
with surprise and champagne, allowed themselves to be carried on by 
the vortex. At last they reached the point where the festival was in all 
its splendour ; the Hétel de Ville was brilliantly lighted up ; the greatest 
ladies of Paris and of Versailles were seated in full dress on the vast 
balcony ; town and court displayed their diamonds, their lace, and their 
persons ; gentlemen and citizens vied with one another in magnificence. 
Powerful harmonies resounded from four different orchestras. Beneath 
this fairy balcony, messieurs the black mousquetaires, the king’s — 
guard, and the échevins, were waiting for some one. Monseigneur the 
Archbishop of Paris, surrounded by his clergy, sat in a balcony apart, 
looking out with his great eyes that seemed to embrace all things. What 
dazzling magnificence and splendour, even to the golden trumpets, full 
as they were of the breath of the archangel! From the midst of the 
illuminated streets the towers of Notre-Dame were seen to gleam forth 
like a lighthouse through the fogs of the ocean. 

At the very moment that the General of the Capucins made his way 
through this anxious crowd, his delighted ears again caught the sound 
of the words, “ Here he is! here he is!” Then the great guns sounded 
above the din of voices, and whilst fireworks burst forth from the divine 
heights of these thousand visions, an angel was seen to descend with 
wings of flame, and holding a torch in its outstretched hand it kindled 
the pile of cedar, aromatic wood and incense, which was called the fire of 
St. John. Then it was that shouts filled the air, and canticles rose up 
heavenwards. 

“ Ah, this time,” exclaimed the General of Capucins, “ it is too much ; 
my heart fails me ; they have carried human glorification too far.” 
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Almost a moment afterwards all was over. The fireworks died out, 
the last spark of the bonfire was extinguished, the illuminations vanished, 
and not a voice was heard. The angel returned to his cloud, the king 
took his way back to Versailles, and the General of the Capucins also 
made his way to the great Capucin monastery of Paris, where he was 
not a little surprised—although he took care to keep it to himself—to 
find that not even a single monk was awaiting his excellency’s arrival ! 

The worthy General had evidently not studied his & Kempis: “ Vanitas 
quoque est, honores ambire, et in altum statum se extollere.” 

There is a story of a General among those wits and poets of whom 
France is justly proud, told by the same amusing writer, and which, to 
use his own words, attests that the vanity of a poet can be as ferocious 
and go as far as the pride of a monk. 

The hero of this story was no less a personage than Piron, the author 
of “La Métromanie,” and of so satirical a turn that even Voltaire him- 
self held him in dread. He had been unwell, and had passed a bad 
winter far away from the Café Procope, and his daily encounters of wit 
and repartee. The month of April had come round, and with it budding 
leaves and early primroses announced returning spring. So, one fine 
morning Piron a nar his best coat, his new wig, and his embroidered 
cuffs ; with silk stockings, varnished shoes with golden buckles, laced 
cravat, and cane with ivory handle, he would have been taken, from his 
grave appearance and his calm and dignified aspect, for Monsieur the 
Provost of the Merchants. Thus clothed and adorned, he took a hackney- 
coach, and bade the driver convey him to the Bois de Boulogne, where 
it was his intention to enjoy a long stroll. Arrived there, he sauntered 
through the—at that time—irregular roads and copse for upwards of an 
hour. Approaching the lake of Auteuil, and feeling somewhat fatigued, 
he deemed it to be a pleasant place wherein to seek repose on an inviting 
slope of green sward. Piron was sublimely happy at that moment ; sigh- 
ing complacently, he turned to take in the landscape around him. It is 
at such moments, indeed, that men whose wits are their profession, 
become, for the time being, like other persons, mere good-natured souls, 
whom no one troubles himself about. They forget to play a part, and 
they would willingly give all their glory and all their renown for a pinch 
of snuff. Such at that moment was the good man Piron. 

“ How pleasant it is,” he said to himself, “to be a simple unknown, 
to breathe freely the fresh air of the morning, to belong, as it were, 
entirely to oneself, and to be far away from the broadsheets of Fréron, 
of the Abbé Desfontaines, of Nonotte, and of Patouillet! At such a 
moment as this I should really vote a letter from Voltaire himself to be 
a bore: he is so full of his smoke, so pleased with himself! Ah, how 
surprised he would be to see me, Piron, seated on this simple bank of 
green sward, beneath the budding shade of this elm, like the shepherds 
of Virgil, forgetting the world, and forgot by all !” 

And then he muttered to himself the first verse of the first eclogue: 


Tityre, tu patule.... 


He had not finished the hexameter before a farmer of the neighbour- 


hood, a rough-looking customer, came by; but he did not pass without 
making a low bow. 
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“Oh?! oh!” said Piron to himself, “I am not an unknown to that 
man!” So he returned the salutation, and resumed his contemplations. 
** The fact is,” he said to himself, “I was born to lead an obscure life in 
the shade, and it is a grievous misfortune that I should carry with me 
everywhere the radiance of my glory. A mere cottage in the centre of 
a garden, a hundred good books, nothing to do and as much sleep as I 
liked, and lastly, a humble grave in some rural churchyard, with the 
simple inscription, ‘ Here lies a worthy man; pray for him’—that is 
really all I should have cared for, all that would have been necessary to 
make me happy and content.” 

Just as he had begun to sympathise with himself and his humble grave- 
stone, his attention was attracted by a handsome young peasant girl 
making her way towards him. She was ap windy bound from the 
heights of Suresnes to Paris, and she carried a bouquet of wild flowers in 
her hand, freshly gathered. As she passed by she de ited this bouquet 
on the very bank on which Piron was jeated, and the old man felt en- 
chanted with her rustic grace and elegance. 

“That village girl,” he said to himself, “must have a large heart. 
Scarcely does she see me as she is passing by, when suddenly thinking of 
the grievances to which I have been subjected, the cruelty of the public 
for my ‘ Fils Naturel,’ the injustice of actors to my ‘ Gustave,’ the cool- 
ness of an ungrateful world exhibited in respect to my chef-d’ceuvre, ‘ La 
Metromanie,’ the contempt of the Academy, the aversion of the king for 
a poet honest man who is worth more than he is, this amiable woman 
takes pity on my misery, and adopts her own simple way of exhibiting 
her sympathy.” At the same time he took hold of the bouquet, and 
carried it to bis grateful lips. “ Really,” he added, in continuation, “ I 
am wrong in calumniating glory—I am wrong in thus rejecting all the 
advantages of reputation. They are obedient, they are faithful, they 
follow me, docile, wherever I wend my way. It is in vain that I repu- 
diate them; they will not quit me for a single hour; here they are in 
these desert places signalising me out to even the least cultivated intelli- 
gences. And what a lesson do not these simple-minded country people 
give to the great and fine ladies who pass by me disdainfully at the 
Tuileries, at the Cours de Ja Reine, and at the Palais Royal, and who at 
the most vouchsafe to remark, ‘ There is Piron,’ but without condescend- 
ing to notice me.” 

At the very moment, as if to give a contradiction to these insinuations 
of Piron’s in regard to the fine ladies of Paris, two celebrated ladies, the 
Demoiselles Verriére of Auteuil, passed by in their carriage blazoned by 
Martin with their arms—two doves cooing in a nest of roses. One was the 
morganatic wife of the Chevalier Bertin, a great enemy of Piron’s; the 
latter had for slave M. Dorat, who had dedicated to her his poem “ Les 
Baisers.” These two “ blue birds,” whose vices had done as much to place 
them on the pinnacle of fashion as their beauty, gathered around them 
in their house at Auteuil the most gallant ladies and the most gallant gen- 
tlemen of the court. They had had a theatre erected in the centre of 
their garden, where these ladies amused themselves with enacting all the 
obscenities usually consigned to country fairs—comedies of which Piron 
was at once the Moliére and the Régnard. 

One day, however, they had asked Piron for an “ opéra-comique” en- 
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titled “ La Cruche Cassée !’’ with all the allusions that the well-selected 
subject was capable of, and this in honour of Madame de Lalive and the 
Countess de Houdetot, good friends of the dramatist ; so he replied by a 
biting epigram in reference to their own cruche, and the epigram had 

t success at Mademoiselle Guimard’s and M. de Beaujou’s, at M. 
Bertin’s, and at his own friend’s, the little Hus. 

“ Well!” said Piron to himself, as he recognised the great and the 
little Verridre, ‘‘if these ladies notice me, I shall, indeed, be surprised.” 

What was his astonishment, then, when the carriage with the two 
ladies stopped in front of him, and they both rose up as upright as the 
two virgins on the portals of St. Sulpice, and devoutly made the sign of 
the cross ! 

“ These old wretches are laughing at me,” muttered Piron, taken 
aback at such demonstrations of active piety ; “ or is it possible that these 
old souls have suddenly been opened to a sense of repentance ?” 

With this profound and consolatory reflection, he resumed his contem- 
plative mood : 

“ Ah! truly I am happy here on this bed of green sward. The air is 
warm, and the birds sing cheerily; the peasants are polite, and the 
shepherdesses throw their bouquets at me. There is another going by 
on - donkey, and she does not omit to send me as she passes—a kiss 
with her pretty hand; one would take it for that of the Duchess of Cha- 
teauroux! Every one who goes by, indeed, casts a more or less respect- 
ful glance, and most of them lift their hats. Come, Piron, you must 
admit it, you are gratified, you are loved, you are glorious; not one 
eae is more master of these beautiful domains, in which Madame la 

auphine delights to walk in the incognito of her grace and beauty, than 
thou art !” 

As he was thus delivering himself over to the intoxicating dream of an 
universal “ glory,” his thoughts were abruptly interrupted by the sound 
of martial music. It was a regiment of the French Guard coming from 
St. Cloud, with banners displayed, under the command of a young colonel 
of twenty, who was called Count de Vaudreuil. He was as beautiful as 
Love; his helmet was of gold, and it was adorned with a mass of black 
hair, which Mademoiselle la Guerre had cut from her own head to bestow 
on her knight; his sash of purple and gold had been embroidered by 
Mademoiselle de Thévenin ; Mademoiselle de Croissy supplied the pearls, 
and Mademoiselle la Prairie had given the diamonds. This handsome 
cavalier was mounted on a blood horse, and the splendid animal, resenting 
the curb, chewed his bit of gold, spotted with froth. And there they 
were, mounted like Castor onl Pollux, two hundred young men, bearing 
the greatest names in France, prancing behind their worthy colonel, one 
after the other, going to relieve guard at La Muette, where there was to 
be a ball the same evening ; and these young Guardsmen were expected 
by all the beauties of the court, so the blaze of arms, of equipages, of 
liveries, of music, and the brilliancy of these marvellous soldiers, sons of 
lieutenant-generals, may be imagined. 

_“ These ‘ blue birds,’ at all events, do not know me,”’ said Piron to 
himself. “True, some of them sing my songs, but they do not even 
know that it was I who wrote them. Ah! what fire and insolence in 
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their looks! What attitudes! They could not be more haughty if they 
carried thunder in their hands! Had they just come down from Olympus 
they could not be possessed of more youth and majesty !” 

_ As he thus spoke, he lifted his hat to salute the troops of his ma- 
esty. | 

But oh, deities of heaven and earth! Oh, divinities of the country, 
muses, Apollo, nymphs of the wood! who was filled with surprise, who 
stood, or rather lay, marvelling at himself, contemplating himself in his 
own apotheosis! Oh, Jupiter! it was Piron himself! Who would have 
said it’ that beautiful mer of the saloons of Trianon, that cherubim 
of La Muette and of St. Cloud, shouted out to his little army: “ Halt! 
and present arms!” which done, the squadron disappeared like light- 
ning. 

Piron sat with his hands clasped, perplexed. He had just received a 
salute, which, in good military hierarchy, is only due to princes of the 
royal blood, and not even to marshals of France. 

“ They may tell me,’’ he said to himself, “ when I return home, that 
M. d’Alembert has called in the name of the two academies which he 
presides over, to twice beseech me to be one of his brethren; they ma 
tell me that M. de Voltaire has asked for my portrait 4 la Tour for his 
gallery ; they may tell me that M. le Kain, Mademoiselle Dangeville, 
and Mademoiselle Clairon, have all called to beg of me to give them one 
of my comedies; they may tell me that Marmontel is not an ass, that 
Jean Baptiste Rousseau is not a traitor, and that Diderot is not a fool; 
they may prove to me the innocence of Madame du Barry, the virtue of 
Mademoiselle Raucourt, and the utility of the Bastille, and I shall no 
longer be surprised. Indeed, nothing can possibly give me surprise after 
what has happened this day.” | 

Piron was not, accordingly, greatly surprised when he perceived a 
white-haired chevalier of St. Louis advance, head bare, his forehead 
covered with cicatrices; but when he also saw him kneel down before 
him he rose up astounded, took off his hat, and beat a hasty retreat. 

It was true that he had seen all these things. Only he had not seen, 
near the top of the old elm-tree, in a natural niche, hewn out by rain and 
weather, a figure of Our Lady of Auteuil, a holy image brought from 
Rome by Cardinal Tencin for his sister the canoness, and which had the 
reputation of performing miracles. 

Seated at the foot of this holy figure, he had monopolised to himself 
all the marks of respect and devotion intended for the image. Eheu 
vanitas! whether it be in a soldier, a poet, or a priest! 
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A VISIT TO MAURITIUS. 


Tue luggage of the twelve or fourteen passengers who were going n:: 
farther than Mauritius in the Salsette, was immediately sent ashore, 
where we anticipated a very strict examination of it by the customs 
officers. To our glad surprise, however, an official merely took a very 
cursory glance at our portmanteaus, and then told us we could remove 
them at once, which we did not wait to hear repeated. Half an hour 
later I was seated at breakfast with the passengers for Bourbon, in the 
Hotel de "Europe. The latter, however, were not allowed any lengthened 
stay, for on the same afternoon carriages drove up to remove them and 
their traps to a small steamer which regularly starts for Bourbon on the 
arrival of the mail-boat. 

As I intended to stay some little time in Mauritius, I made myself as 
comfortable as I could in the hotel, and unpacked my guns, of which I 
hoped to make excellent use, in spite of the game-laws here existing. 
Early in the morning I took my walks in and out of the city, being 
generally iuvninjuaiel by the newly-arrived Belgian consul, who also re- 
sided in the hotel. In’ the afternoon, when the heat was excessive, I 
occupied myself with sketching or writing, or else visited a young Eng- 
lishman living in the house, for the purpose of playing the piano. By the 
| I must not omit mentioning that Port Louis, and not Paris, as I 
had hitherto fancied, is the real “ pianopolis” of the world, as you hear 
there, on an average, five or six pianos in every house, and the taste for 
music is nowhere so extensive. 

After supper, I at times went to a neat little theatre a few paces from 
my hotel, where a decent French troupe performed operas and vaudevilles. 
Here I had before me a perfect pattern-card of the inhabitants of Port 
Louis, which at first attracted me more than the play, for the house was 
generally crowded, and by the side of the white minority I saw Indians, 
negroes, and mulattoes in every possible shade of colour. In one of the 
aristocratic boxes sat a very elegantly-dressed but most ugly old negro, 
who since the emancipation had grown enormously rich; by his side sat 
his daughter, a young, exquisitely pretty mulatto, dressed very plainly 
but tastefully, who it did not appear possible could be the child of this 
ugly, mean-looking negro. 

_ On one of these evenings I was witness of a political manifestation on 
the part of the French portion of the audience, who like every now and 
then to display their old French sentiments in a manner which may be 
regarded as a challenge to the English. During an entr’acte, “ God 
Save the Queen” was demanded of the orchestra, and as the latter was 
mainly composed of the regimental band, the request was at once granted. 
A Frenchman pane then thought proper to ask for the Marseillaise, 
but the English portion of the audience formally opposed him. This 
produced a regular row on the part of the French, so that even the voice 
of the Maire of Port Louis, a Frenchman, who had been appointed to 
this post against the will of the white population, was unheeded. The 
latter, therefore, made up his mind to imitate the example of Maréchal 
Lobau in Paris, and cool the continually increasing excitement with 
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water. By his orders a fire-engine was brought on the ae and pointed 
at the mutineers, who were unable to resist this unexpected shower-bath, 

and bolted as quickly as they could. This heroic method had an imme- 

diate effect: the clever notion of the maire, although it was merely a suc- 

cessful plagiarism, was greeted with noisy applause on all sides, and the 

entire Subatbiaies ended in a Homeric outburst of laughter. 

As I arrived in Mauritius in the cool season, which ts here regarded as 
winter, and when heavy showers reduce the temperature, I was enabled 
to spend the greater part of the day in forming a closer acquaintance 
with the city and its denizens. The haven of Port Louis, a natural 
channel formed by two coral reefs, is one of the finest imaginable, It is 
commanded by the guns of the citadel, which is situated on an elevation 
in’ the centre of the city, and the entrance is guarded by the two forts 
William and George. For the greater part of the year flags of all nations 
may be seen floating here from the masts of vessels which are attracted 
to the island by the productiveness of the soil and the enterprising spirit 
of the merchants. The gradual increase of shipping has given a fresh 
impulse to the cultivation of the sugar-cane, but still some time must 
elapse ere all the suitable ground is brought under crop, as hitherto only 
one-third of it has been used. An idea of the increasing commerce of 
the island can only be obtained by noticing the difference in a few years. 
In 1854, five hundred and seventy-six ships, with a tonnage of 195,537, 
entered Port Louis, but in 1857, seven hundred and twenty-eight ships, 
with a tonnage of 270,994. A few years ago a sailors’ home was founded 
a short distance from the harbour, and in the port itself a floating Churelr 
of England for those who are unable to attend the service up town. The 
principal public buildings in Port Louis are: Government-house, the 
Cathedral, the Catholic Church, St. Andrew’s or the Church of Scot- 
land, the Independent Chapel, the Royal College, the Court-house, the 
prison, the civil and military hospitals, the Custom-house, and the citadel. 
The market, which is situated near the sea, is amply provided with meat 
and fish of different sorts; now and then game, such as hares, partridges, 
and small birds, is offered for sale. ‘This trade is principally in the 
hands of the negroes and mulattoes, who post themselves on the right- 
hand side of the market, while on the left hand vegetables and all kinds 
of fruit are sold by free Indians or their wives. Chewing betel, which 
dyes the saliva red, is prohibited by fine inside the bazaar, but for all that 
the force of habit is stronger with the Indians than the fear of a fine, for 
the inspector has scarce turned his back ere red discharges cross each 
other in all directions. 

On the road from the port to the town there is, a little distance from: 
the sea-shore, a pretty tree-planted place, at the upper end of which 
vehicles ply for hire. A little distance off there is another smaller place, 
whose thickly-leaved arcades are daily visited by the townspeople. Just 
beyond it a side-path leads to the Royal College, a noble institution, which 
annually sends two of the head scholars, at government expense, to 
England, where they can complete their studies. The dil in the 


island are in the best condition, and both Protestant and Catholic teachers 

labour with praiseworthy zeal. Although many children still grow up 

in utter ignorance, the English language has made considerable progress 
Dec.—vOL. CXXXU. NO. DXXVIII. 2K 
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in the government schools and the lower classes of the population. The 
English display such toleration, that a few years ago they permitted a 
convent to be established. 

The houses near the port, whose ground floors are generally store- 
houses, are nearly all built in the European style, but as you approach 
the centre of the town they gradually disappear, and make room for the 
wooden, oue-storied, and generally very pretty houses of the colonists. 
On entering the latter you pass through a leafy passage, usually protected 
from the scorching atanen by splendid Indian mats. In this verandah 
meals are generally taken, and it is the pleasantest abode of the family 
during the heat of the day. In front of each house there is a neat 
gordon, whose gigantic trees afford an agreeable shade. Rarely absent 
rom it are a fountain and an aviary filled with rare birds. The dwellings 
of the different artisans, who are all black or coloured men, such as tailors, 
shoemakers, carpenters, blacksmiths, &c., are generally in the side-streets, 
but the shop of a black hatter, who learned his ial in Paris, may be 
seen in one of the main streets. The Indians, who have settled in the 
town at the expiration of their engagements, generally carry on some 
small trade and have all small shops, the majority of which may be found 
in the faubourgs. Many of them have adopted the Christian religion, 
and their wives attend mass very regularly; but not unusually they mix 
up their new religious ideas with old superstitious Indian customs, as I 
had an opportunity of seeing at a marriage solemnisation. According to 
the census of December, 1857, the population of Mauritius amounted to 
239,006 souls, of whom 142,534 were imported coolies. The Indian 
labourers brought hither since the abolition of slavery are increasing 
largely in numbers, and this constant augmentation is beginning to imbue 
the local government with serious apprehension. Their annual festival, 
too, in which many are guilty of excesses through exaggerated zeal for 
religion, causes the troops to be placed under arms, and the police autho- 
rities mix in imposing numbers among the Indians, in order to interfere 
at once, should it be necessary. 

A few Chinese also live in the town, who, like the Maltese in Northern 
Africa, carry on the grocery trade. Like most emigrants of their nation, 
they are unmarried, but nearly all have negresses as housekeepers. 

On the eastern side of the town is the “Champ de Mars,” a large 
grass-grown plain, at the upper end of which is the stone monument of 
the former French governor, Malartie. Just behind it there rises in a 
semicircle a chain of mountains, commencing on the right with Signal 
Mountain. The “pouce,” which derives its name from the similarity of 
its peak to a human thumb, and whose front is covered with fresh verdure 
at all seasons, rises behind the town, while on the left are the “ Montagne 
des Prétres,” and the “ Montagne longue.” Above all these, however, 
soars in the background the barren peak of the widely-renowned Piéter 
Bot. The strange form of the latter mountain must attract the attention 
of all those who see it for the first time. Its peak is 1870 feet above the 
level of the sea, and is the highest on the island next to the Black River 
Mountain. In the distance it looks more like a gigantic rock than a 
mountain. At its base the soil is fertile, and produces first-rate bananas, 
peaches, lemons, and other fruits peculiar to the island; but higher up 
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only precipitous rocks and deep abysses can be seen. Seen from certain 
points it bears a resemblance to the upper part of the human body. This 
mountain grows gradually narrower up to the point which is ¢alled the 
neck, Its crestis formed by an immense rock, which, broader above than 
below, represents the head of a colossal sphynx. In spite of the great 
difficulties met with in climbing this head, it has been effected on several 
occasions. In 1858 such an expedition was undertaken by some officers 
belonging to the Peninsular and Oriental steamer Granada, and a report 
of it was published by Mr. Baynton in the local -papers. 

A vessel arriving from Bourbon brought several inhabitants of that 
island to Port Louis; one of them, a most agreeable young man, pro- 
posed to mea drive to the “ Pamplemousses,’’ a pretty village situated 
in the district of the same name, which offer I gladl accepted, as I 
had often heard about this pleasing spot. We therefore hired a carriage, 
which conveyed us in a short time thither along a well-kept road, lined 
on either side by villas and plantations. The mixed al changeable 
character of the population of Mauritius, and the slight mode of build- 
ing, render it difficult to decide what number and what sort of houses 
merit the appellation of a village ; but there can be no doubt with regard 
to Pamplemousses, as it is the largest village in the island next to 
Mahébourg. A considerable portion of it is built on a gentle slope, with 
the Catholic church, a very decent, specimen of architecture, in the 
centre. Near it is the cemetery, whose flower-covered graves evidence 
that the dead are not utterly forgotten. Not far from the village is the 
excellently managed Botanical Garden, under the care of a first-rate 
gardener, Mr. Duncan. This garden is very finely laid out; numerous 
rivulets, employed for purposes of irrigation, intersect it in all directions. 
All the trees and shrubs of tropical regions are found here in full growth. 
The useful and handsome ravenale of Madagasear, in whose spiral leaves 
the rain collects and refreshes the wearied wayfarer, is found here in 
splendid specimens. The European, however, is most attracted by a 
grove of palms growing magnificently. Behind the latter, vegetables of 
all descriptions are grown; but the luxuriantly growing tomatoes and 
splendid pine-apples clearly prove that the hot climate is more favourable 
to them than to the stunted cabbage and withered lettuce. What a 
stranger rarely omits is a visit to a small brick monument, intended to 
represent the graves of Paul and Virginia, and which a planter has 
erected on his estate. It is true there is at the entrance a board with 
the words in large letters: “ It is expressly forbidden to see the tomb of 
Paul and Virginia; but this is more of a veiled advertisement than a 
prohibition, for many a stranger, who might otherwise have passed by, 
is attracted by this very prohibition, and not only crosses the border un- 
hindered, but is even greatly surprised to find a negro lad, who, for a 
small fee, conducts him to the two monuments, which stand between a 
couple of ponds. Although these monuments, as well as the whole 
idyllic story of Paul and Virginia, are fictitious, still sentimental visitors 
cannot refrain from chipping off a slight souvenir, which does not im- 
prove the beauty of the monuments. Virginia, it is believed, really 
existed; but Paul is quite ideal. The shipwreck of the S¢. Géran, in 
the vicinity of the Amber Islands, is said to have furnished Bernardin 
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de St. Pierre with the idea of the story, which certainly imparts a living 
interest to the island of Mauritius—at least in youthful minds. After 
inspecting everything worth seeing, we drove in the evening breeze back 
to Port Louis. 

A few days after this excursion, Mr. Hannony, one of my fellow- 
voyagers aboard the Salsette, came into town to pay me a visit and in- 
vite me to his plantation, situated a few miles off in Black River district. 
I consequently made my arrangements, and drove one fine morning 
southwards. The road, which is the longest in the town, is at first lined 
by handsome houses, which, however, gradually grow meaner, and are 
occupied by coloured people, who keep small shops. An unpleasant 
sedilent detained me for some time. The tire of one of the wheels came 
off, which at once produced a crowd. The coachman was obliged to get 
back to town as well as he could and send me another vehicle; during 
the interval I remained in the road with my baggage, and was stared at 
by a succession of curious people. At length, however, the carriage 
arrived, and I was enabled to continue my journey. Our road con- 
tinually ascended, and at times with such a pitch that we could hardly 
get on. Both sides of the road were lined with hedges of aloes; 
pandanus, of whose long stiff leaves the sugar-bags are made; several 
varieties of cactus, and other southern quickly-growing plants. Now and 
then there came a cottage, but presently only extensive sugar-plantations, 
from which solitary sugar-mills peeped out. On our left rose several 
hills, not forming a connected chain, but rising at intervals from the 
plain. At length, after a drive of ten miles, we reached a district called 
“ Les Bambous,” and inquired for Bellevue plantation, as Mr. Hannony’s 
estate was called. Put straight by some nigs at work here, we turned 
off the high road, along a track running between fine sugar-fields, which 
brought us in a quarter of an hour to our destination. Passing along a 
small drive enclosed by leafy trees, we reached a pretty court-yard, con- 
taining several wooden houses, where I met with a hearty reception from 
the family. 

Mr. ~ <a the elder was a handsome old man of about sevent 

ears of age: in his youth he was lieutenant in the guards of Charles X., 
but after the revolution returned home with several others. Ere long he 
received an invitation from a cousin, also an ex-French officer, who had 
turned planter in Mauritius, to join him and undertake the management 
of his estate. He went, eventually married his cousin’s daughter, suc- 
ceeded to the property, and is now one of the richest planters in Mauritius. 
> his wife, a pretty quadroon, he has a single daughter, who was being 

ucated at a seminary in Port Louis, The grandmother, a mulatto, who 
could not deny her Madagascar origin, and a younger sister of Madame 
Hannony, formed the rest of the family. As it was Sunday, several 
planters had arrived to dinner with their families, and the ladies per- 
formed on the piano, while the master of the house gave us almost 
forgotten pieces on the violin. In the mean while, his brother, my friend, 
told me — deal about the stag-hunts held in the neighbourhood ; he 


was invited to one on the next Thursday, and urged me to join him. 


After spending a very pleasant day here, I took my leave, but was obliged 
to promise I would remain longer next time. 
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The promised sport made me await the next Wednesday evening, when 
I had promised to be back, with impatience. I employed the intervening 
time in arranging my shooting apparatus, and then drove to Bellevue, 
where I expected to find my friend busy with his preparations. Hence 
I was greatly surprised to find him sitting ‘idiy in the garden with the 
ladies, and still more so when he phlegmatically told me that he had his 
reasons for not joining the party next day. Of course I could say nothing, 
but made a mental resolution never again to select this fickle man as my 
maitre des plaisirs. His brother, however, consoled me to the best of his 
ability ; he proposed that we should go out bird-shooting, and now and 
then knock over a hare in the maaeeéte for a change. The matter was 
thas settled. The next morning my host’s nephew, Monsieur Charles, a 
polite young man, who intended to spend his week’s holiday with us, 
arrived at Bellevue. We soon struck up an acquaintance, and he became 
my inseparable companion on all my jaunts. He showed me the sugar- 
mill, which contained all the most recent improvements. Then we went 
to see the wheel employed to raise the water for irrigating a sg of 
the plantation. This clever, and at the same time simple, machine con- 
sists of a horizontal wheel with six arms, to which small triangular sails 
are attached, set in motion by the sea-breeze, which blows for the greater 
part of the day. A simple pump, driven by this wheel, forces the water 
into a basin, whence it is spread through the irrigating channels. A young 
black overseer, who explained to us the construction of this machine, lives 
here in a very pleasant cabin, covered with pandanus-leaves; but the 
jealous fellow carefully avoided inviting us to enter, as he had lately 
married a wonderfully pretty black woman, whom for the present he 
watched more carefully than his water-wheel. ‘The sugar-cane, which 
grows in long rows, between which the collected stones form a rather 
strong line, was everywhere of man’s height, and grew so closely that the 
ground could not be seen; at some distance it resembled a field of fine- 
grown Indian corn. Through the entire plantation run well-kept waggon 
tracks, on which the cane can be easily carried home. Since the employ- 
ment of guano, the produce of the plantations has greatly increased, and 
it is only the gradual propagation of the “ borer,” a grub dwelling in the 
cane itself, which causes any apprehension as to the future. 

After supper we all gathered round the pianoforte, which daily con- 
stituted our dessert, and had a regular family concert, in which every one 
was expected to take part. The obligato violin was not allowed to be 
absent, and old papa seemed to spring into new life with his tunes half a 
century old. As audience, we generally had the Hindoos living in the 
house, who discreetly assembled in the yard, as well as the waiter at table 
with his Lilliputian boy, the three cronies who looked after the family 
linen, and the watchman, who at ten p.m. blew his conch, and thus usually 
put an end to the séance. By this time I had obtained some shot from 
town, and started early one morning with Charles to take a shot through 
the sugar-fields. I put up several coveys of small partridges, but was 
unable to get within shot. The same was the case with a pretty little 
quail, a specimen of which, however, I afterwards secured at Port Louis. 
In an adjoining wood I saw numerous birds, called martins by the 
colonists, which were very shy, although they are found in large numbers 
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about cattle, on whose backs they sit cozily and pick out the vermin. This 
useful bird was imported years ago from India in order to destroy the 
locusts, which were a regular plague, and has since so greatly propagated 
as to become the principal bird in the island. This probably results from 
the fact that a heavy fine is imposed for shooting one of them. : 

The Indian labourers, whom the British government imported on the 
abolition of slavery, and of whom there were about one hundred and 
twenty, men and women, on Mr. Hannony’s estate, had a half-holiday on 
this day. From the long stone building they occupy, a little distance 
from the house, came the sound of fifes and tambourines, which the 
musicians produced with continued bounds and contortions, and gave the 
time for a dance composed of slow mimic motions. The people were all 
in festal attire, and many of the women wore a valuable gold ring, witha 
pearl or a jewel, in the nose, as well as a necklace formed of gold coins, 
which I could understand when I heard that the majority convert their 
savings into gold, and constantly carry them about with them. Up to the 
beginning of 1859, the government alone undertook to bring the coolies 
required by the planters from India, and for this purpose sent special 
agents to Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, to make contracts with the 
labourers : at the same time a dep6t was established at Port Louis for the 
protection of the immigrants. The principal official of this dept is called 
the “ Protecteur des Indiens.’’ It is his duty to receive the immigrants and 
distribute them among the colonists ; at the same time, labourers can apply 
to him who have to complain of non-fulfilment of the contract, or any bad 
treatment on the part of their masters. As, however, the demand for 
labour constantly increased—perhaps, too, because the agents of govern- 
ment were accused, justly or unjustly, of corruption—many planters re- 
quested leave to engage their own coolies, which was conceded. But the 
old method was also retained for such as did not care to take the trouble, 
and thus it came about that the government agents in India fancied them- 
selves higher than the private agents, and caused the latter considerable 
annoyance. Free enlistment, however, appears to be gaining the upper 
hand, for the number of private agents in India has recently largely in- 
creased. The coolies are usually hired for three ‘years, at the expiration 
of which they are at liberty to return home ; but they generally re-engage 
under better conditions, or remain in the island and set up a small busi- 
ness, in which many have been remarkably successful. The government 
has ‘settled the pay and food of the coolies as follows: During the first year 
they are paid five rupees, in the second five and a half, in the third six ; 
their food must consist of one and three-quarter pounds of rice daily, and 
monthly five pounds of dried vegetables, four pounds of salt fish, and one 
pound of salt. It is difficult to live more cheaply, and yet these easily- 
satisfied Indians, when once trained, become excellent labourers, and are 
apparently far more comfortable than in their native land. 

Opposite the adode of the Indians is a large meadow, in which are ten 
yoke of Madagascar oxen, which supply the place of the far more expen- 
sive horses on the estate. This large, handsome breed, of which great 
numbers are annually imported, both for draught and for the butcher, 
belongs to the same family as the zebu, and is distinguished from the 
European merely by long straight horns and a hump, which, when salted 
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aud smoked, is one of the dainties of an Indian table. Farther on I saw 
in a stall several cows of the same genus, which supply the family with 
milk, All these cattle are copiously fed with the leaves of the sugar-cane, 
of which cart-loads are daily brought in, and they are in first-rate condi- 
tion. The only two horses on the estate were of English breed, and were 
simply used to convey the planter once or twice a week to town in the re- 
gulation carriage. Their black Automedon’s sole duty is to attend these 
cattle: he is looked upon as one of the chief servants, and regards the 
Indian labourers with dignified contempt. 

Our table, which was provided by a black cook and his aide, under the 

i superintendence of grandmamma, was excellent, and first-rate 

rench wines, sold at Port Louis in assorted dozen eases, figured on the 
table by the side of English pale ale, and proved the retention of French 
habits and customs. As we had no game, our host arranged a sporting 
party, which would not fatigue us greatly, he said, as we needed only to 
ook for the hares in the sugar-fields close to the house. Early the next 
morning we started with five half-bred dogs, led by an Indian, and in less 
than two hours we had shot three hares, which were quickly picked up, 
however, lest they should be torn to pieces by their four-legged pursuers. In 
the evening the large net was got ready, as-we intended to drag the pond 
behind the house on the next day. I was delighted at this, as I wished 
to have a closer look at a handsome fish, said to be imported from China, 
and which may now be found in all the ponds in the island. It is known 
by the name of the gurami, and is considered, and justly so, one of the 
best of fish. In spite of all the craft displayed by the poor fish, we suc- 
ceeded in netting several of them, and selected the finest for the dinner- 
table. This delicate fish is said to have been naturalised for many years, 
and even to have been conveyed to Cayenne, and hence it is surprising 
that it has not yet been introduced into Europe. I understand, however, 
that the Society of Acclimatisation in Paris has again interested French 
captains for the introduction of this exquisite fish, and given them the 
necessary instructions for its transport. The well-known Chinese gold- 
fish have also considerably increased in the island, and they may be seen 
in large numbers in all the ponds and streams. 

It was now time to think about returning to Port Louis, where I was 
expected, and I had already remained a day beyond my time. In spite 
of the entreaties of my friends to stay a little longer, I packed up, and 
Mr. Hannony at length consented to take me into town the next morn- 
ing in his carriage. Charles, whose holiday was also at an end, would 
accompany us. I felt E ptge: to part from these simple and cordial 
people, but I was obliged to yield to this mishap, which so frequently 
befals travellers: the carriage rolled through the gateway, and ere long 
the hospitable roof disappeared from my sight for ever. 

On reaching my hotel, I found there two new guests, Captain Sue, of 
a French merchantman, and an English naval surgeon, who had just re- 
turned from Madagascar, and during dinuer gave us a very interesting 
account of his lengthened stay in that island. The next morning he ap- 
peared at breakfast with a black eye, aud answered our questions as to 
whether he had not accidentally run against a fist, by informing us that on 
returning from a party on the previous night he had stumbled over a chest 
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in a dark street. He, as usual, took pe in the conversation, and seemed 
to pay but little heed to his bruise. The next morning his little negro came 
to me, and begged me to see what was the matter with his master, for he 
had called him several times, but received no answer. When I followed 
him to his master’s room, and drew back the mosquito-curtains, I saw the 
unhappy man lying before me motionless. A pressure of blood to the 
head must have killed him rapidly, and, as it seemed, painlessly, for the 
bedclothes were in perfect order, and he more resembled a sleeper than a 
dead man. This sudden and unexpected incident produced a peculiar 
effect on the occupants of the hotel, in which a solemn silence prevailed 
up to the funeral. Most of us accompanied the coffin to the grave, where 
the officers of the ship in which the deceased had served awaited it with 
a picket of sailors, in order to pay him the last honours. After the clergy- 
man had concluded, I walked through the cemetery, in which there is a 
succession of costly monuments, bearing testimony to the wealth and 
ostentation of the survivors. Many of these cover a family vault, which 
is opened upon each death, and then walled up again. While regarding 
these expensive mementoes, I could not help thinking that the immense 
sums expended here upon the dead would support many living persons in 
need of assistance, fn that for many perfect equality does not begin till 
some years after death. 
Through the kindly aid of the secretary of the Royal Society at Port 
Louis, I received an invitation to attend a meeting, and went at the ap- 
ointed hour to the college, where I was introduced to the president, M. 
Bouton, and the various members. The subjects discussed on this day 
were all interesting, and bore witness to the industry and good will of the 
society ; but what most attracted me were the new observations on the 
“borer,” that arch foe of the sugar-cane, and the various methods sug- 
gested for its destruction. This injurious grub, which some years ago 
prevented the cultivation of the sugar-cane in Madeira, was introduced 
into the colony with a cargo of this plant, which Sir W. Gomm, the then 
governor of Mauritius, imported from Ceylon in November, 1848, with 
the object of extending its cultivation. It was discovered, when too 
late, that the Ceylon sugar-cane greatly suffers from a grub which 
bores its way into the stalk, and the governor consequently ordered the 
entire cargo to be destroyed. It appears, however, that several plants 
were stolen during the landing, for two years later a planter drew the 
society’s attention to the ravages which this grub was producing on his 
estate ; since then it has spread more and more, until scarcely a district 
has been spared by it. Three years back, a committee of members was 
requested by the governor to find out a mode of destroying this noxious 
insect ; but the only suggestion made was burning all those parts of the 
plant not employed in the preparation of sugar, which could not be easily 
effected, and, besides, would entail considerable expense. In short, the 
borer continued its ravages as heretofore, and some pessimists can foresee 
the time when they will be obliged to give up the cultivation of the 
sugar-cane. 
After the meeting, M. Bouton took me up-stairs to the natural history 
collection, which for a long time only consisted of badly-preserved speci- 
mens, but has now gained greater reputation through the care of the 
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enlightened director. The fauna of Europe was hardly at all represented, 
but, on the other hand, there were many fine specimens of Indian and 
Australian mammals and birds. There are but few fish, and hardly any 
amphibians, and a rather | collection of butterflies and beetles was in 
a wretched state of decay. The preparer, an old excessively black negro, 
dis ate some taste in the arrangement of his specimens, but he was 
entirely ignorant of the merits of arsenical soap. He was most successful 
in preparing stags’ heads, but unfortunately was compelled to make the 
eyes out of black bottle glass, which cost a deal of time, and too fre- 
quently proved a failure. 

Through my table d’héte companion, Captain Sue, I formed the 
acquaintance of several very agreeable inhabitants of Port Louis, among 
them being Mr.j Pastor, an advocate, and a Mr. Deroulledes, a young 
merchant who had retired from business. The latter, who turned his 
attention to natural history, lived in a handsome house near the hotel, in 
front of which he had laid out a small and very pretty botanical garden. 
Through him I formed the acquaintance of an Indian, in the government 
service, who had a rich collection of ornamental plants from all parts of 
the world, and, I may safely say, I never saw so many in such flourish- 
ing condition in a proportionately limited space. 

Mr. Pastor, who had heard of my disappointment anent the stag-hunt, 
invited me with two friends to one, which was to take place in the canton 
of Eure Pipe. We left Port Louis in the afternoon, and in the evening 
arrived ata little shooting-lodge, where the other sportsmen gradually 
assembled. As each of us had brought provisions with him, a copious 
evening pic-nic was soon arranged, at which there was no want of 
different sorts of good wine. The party were rendered so jovial by a 
succession of toasts, that it was late ere we sought the long bench, on 
which we were to sleep and rest before the impending sport. We had 
not been sleeping more than a few hours, when we were awakened by 
the arrival of the black woodwards and beaters, and ere long we were all 
equipped and ready to start. After eating a crust and drinking a dram 
of rum we marched through various forest clearings, in which saw-mills 
alternated with workshops for preparing bardeaux, or shingles, to cover 
the houses. The wood was to be regularly shot through, and the sports- 
men posted themselves eighty yards apart, while the beaters came up 
from the other side in order to drive the game towards the guns. The 
first beat had no result, and I only saw a few wild hogs breaking through 
the bushes a considerable distance off. The following ones were equally 
unsuccessful, and the whole chase seemed about to prove a failure, as the 
forest path was frequently covered with extensive pools, and the sports- 
men continually drew farther apart. As I was with Captain Sue at the 
extreme end of the line, and the wretched path, in which we had fre- 
quently to wade knee-deep in water, claimed our entire attention, we at 
last got, I know not how, to the top of the hill, whence we heard several 
shots beneath us. My companion had such a headache that he could 
only advauce with difficulty; therefore I advised hin to sit down and rest 
for a while, while I took the bullets out of my barrels, and loaded with 
shot, in order to shoot some of the parrots, whose screams I heard a 
short distance from me. I had an opportunity here for examining some 
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wild palm-trees peculiar to the island, called ‘‘chou palmiste,” the leaves 
of which form a first-rate vegetable. As the negroes, however, who 
bring this cabbage to market, obtain it by cutting down the tree, the 
government has recently prohibited the destruction of these palms, 
although this does not prevent the cabbage being seen daily on the tables 
of the wealthy inhabitants. 

As Captain Sue had slightly recovered, we went down to the spot 
whence we had heard the last shots. Our companions had shot a fine 
deer of six tines, and were occupied in breaking it up, after which some 
of the men hung it on a pole and conveyed it to the shooting-lodge. It 
was exactly like an European stag, though of smaller proportions, and 
seemed to me to belong to the Cervus Corsicanus genus. As the sun 
was now very high, and we were some distance from the lodge, the sport 
was ended, and after enjoying our dinner, we also beat a retreat. Ere 
we reached the large clearing, we caught up six Indians, each of whom 
was carrying half a deer, which had been shot on a neighbouring estate, 
and at once sent into town. The game was now fairly divided among 
the sportsmen, and M. Sue received the head, which he resolved to keep 
as atrophy. It was still very hot, and our departure was settled for the 
evening. Most of the sportsmen had come on foot, as they lived in the 
vicinity; we were the only persons from town, and had to walk a couple 
of miles toa roadside inn, to which we had sent our carriage. As we were 
obliged, on this account, to start earlier than the rest, two Indians were 
lent us to carry our baggage. Night began to set in as we started, 
which, however, did not affect us, as the road was good, and the con- 
tinually increasing cool most refreshing. At half-past ten we arrived all 
right at Port Louis, where we were obliged to tell our friends who 
awaited us at the hotel all about the exploits of the day, after handing 
over the basket which contained our share of the booty, with a certain 
amount of pride, to the waiters. 

My hotel, like nearly every decent house in the town, had its little 
menagerie, which was not kept as usual in cages, but ran about the yard 
freely. The most interesting to me were two gigantic tortoises from 
the Seychelles, which the landlord’s lads frequently mounted, and by 
which they were carried about the yard. They were both what are called 
Indian tortoises; the largest of them was four feet four inches in length, 
about the same breadth, and weighed 285 lbs. In the yard moved about, 
quite tame, three or four varieties of the Madagascar wild-duck, as well 
as a dozen water-hens from the same island, which appeared to flourish 
excellently here, though so far from their native element. 

The great festival of the Indians, for which lengthened preparations 
are made, at length arrived. The town was thronged with male and 
female Indians, arriving from the different plantations, who were all most 
finely dressed in the most gaudy colours. Most of the women displayed 
their gold and silver ornaments, and looked very nice in their white eaueen 
and tight-fitting short jackets of coloured calico. The men generally 
wore gorgeous Jackets of sky-blue, apple-green, pink, or bright yellow 
cotton, while their heads were covered with a white muslin turban. On 
all sides nothing was visible but bright Oriental costumes, and an 
approximative idea could be formed of the Indian population of the 
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island, which far exceeds the white men and negroes. A countless crowd 
assembled in the neighbourhood of the pagoda, where the procession 
would be formed. This building, as well as the temples of the Mussul- 
mans and Chinese, situated in the same suburb, testify to the perfect free- 
dom of creed which the adherents of so many religions enjoy here. At 
length the procession began, which all the Indians about the square suc- 
cessively joined. Some men carried flags of all colours; and then came 
the holy of holies, a most splendidly-ornamented temple of Chinese 
paper, which eight men pets | on their shoulders. Directly behind it 
came a mob of dancing-men, who swung their wooden swords in all 
directions with the most eccentric movements. Close to them rode the 
head of the police, surrounded by a crowd of constables armed with the 
official stick, while subordinate officers were spread along the whole of 
the route. In this manner the procession reached with solemn chants 
an open place in front of the town, where several tents had been 
erected, in which old men sat to collect abundant alms from the faithful. 
The assemblage then marched to a large stream flowing into the sea, into 
which the temple was cast with sundry ceremonies, and the Indians re- 
turned to town in different groups. In the afternoon of the same day a 
species of fair was held in the Champ de Mars, where the Indians were 
again excessively numerous, and amused themselves with popular sports, 
arranged in their honour. On the following day they disappeared from 
the town again and returned to their plantations. 

During the last days of my stay in Port Louis a criminal trial excited 
immense interest. The overseer of a plantation on one of the small 
islands surrounding Mauritius had been murdered during a revolt of the 
Indian labourers. It was proved, however, that he was accustomed to 
treat the men most inhumanly, and on this occasion placed a man who 
refused to work on account of illness, in a bundle of straw and kindled it, 
upon which his victim sprang on him, and killed the barbarian with his 
knife. The prisoner did not attempt a denial ; but, as it was clearly proved 
that he had been driven out of his senses by a succession of ill treatment, 
he was merely sentenced to a month’s imprisonment. 

The churches of both confessions are largely frequented. In front of 
the Catholic one the pretty mulatto girls could be surveyed at leisure after 
mass, as they are accustomed to stroll for half an hour in an allée of leafy 
trees. Their dress must strike every stranger, for they imitate every new 
Paris fashion most carefully, but in so far remain faithful to old habits 
that they are—barefooted. The inhabitants of Port Louis, being ac- 
customed to this, of course consider it perfectly natural, but n European 
must be slightly surprised by a barefooted lady in a silk dress and oe ‘om 
bonnet. In the very handsome English church the bishop preaches 
nearly every Sunday afternoon in French, of which he is a perfect master. 
The Protestant and Catholic bishops of Mauritius have an equal income 
of seven hundred and twenty pounds a year, but the former is allowed an 
extra hundred pounds for horsekeeping. 

The time I had allotted for my stay in Mauritius was drawing to an 
end, and hence I looked about for a vessel to convey me to Bourbon. I 
was advised to take passage in a small steamer which traded to the island, 
and on which I could go aboard with my traps at once. I resolved to do 
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so, and, after bidding a party Soe to all my friends, I pulled out to 
in a boat. The steamer did not appear to me to be in the best con- 
dition, and excessively dirty ; at the same time an awful stench of 
dried fish, of which a boat-load was being taken on board at the time, was 
not particularly inviting. A muscular mate, who received me, and whose 
coppery nose distinctly showed that he was a friend of the rum-bottle, 
stammered that I had come too soon, as the captain’s office would not be 
ned till four o’clock, and there was no chance of their leaving before 
eight. Fortunately my luggage was still in the boat, to which I hurried 
back, and the two Indian rowers looked at each other in surprise when I 
ordered them to return to Port Louis. Still more surprised, however, were 
the occupants of the hotel on seeing me back with all my traps. Some 
cme a ought to have gone at all hazards, but others said I had acted 
rightly, and advised me to await the arrival of the mail steamer and the 
immediately ensuing departure of the corresponding boat for Bourbon, 
which sua | me to St. Denis in one night, and in better company 
than that of dried fish, As the mail would arrive at the beginning of 
August, I was quite agreeable to act thus. I settled down in my old 
room, and lived for a few days like an inhabitant of Port Louis, until the 
expected steamer arrived, and the Bourbon boat got ready to start. This 
time nothing impeded my departure ; by four o’clock all the passengers 
were on board, and a quarter of an hour after the anchor was apeak. 
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